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and  the  tears  that  were  theirs  long  ago.  We  thrill  to 
Booth’s  Iago,  and  demand  an  encore;  we  are  breathless 
while  Warren  glides  through  his  Teasle;  we  laugh  help¬ 
lessly  as  Jefferson  sleeps  again  as  Rip  Van  Winkle.  And 
we  realize  that  this  was  an  era  of  romance,  when  grease 
paint  and  scenery  were  strange  bedfellows  for  sorrow 
and  joy. 

So  we  conjure  up  a  story — a  story  that  is  at  once 
sad  and  amusing,  one  that  is  filled  with  the  charm  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  one  that  reads  almost  like  a  fairy 
tale,  and  still  manages  to  be  true.  It  is  a  story  which 
concerns  the  birth,  growth,  and  near-death  of  the  theatre 
in  Boston.  And,  strangely  enough,  the  one  place  where  it 
lived  the  heartiest,  and  grew  into  fulsome  manhood,  was 
the  only  place  that  could  legally  boast  about  its  dead — 
a  museum.  For  here,  in  a  storehouse  for  death,  the  thea¬ 
tre  was  nourished  into  a  glorious  life. 

It  is  peculiar,  too,  how  this  nourishment  came  about 
and  proved  to  be  so  successful.  Two  men  who  had  enough 
foresight  to  realize  what  the  public  wanted,  and  yet  pro¬ 
fessed  not  to  want,  were  the  same  two  men  who  erected 
a  stage  among  the  fossils  of  decaying  elephants  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  would  be  given  in  the  museum  several 
lectures  of  cultural  importance,  supplemented  by  occa¬ 
sional  entertainment.  The  stiff-collared,  prudish  public 
of  New  England’s  mid-nineteenth  century  stock  came  to 
hear  the  lectures,  and  stayed  for  the  entertainment.  They 
appreciated  the  culture,  but  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  added 
attractions.  So  that  the  first  steps  toward  melting  the 
Puritan  disdain  for  all  things  theatrical  were  taken  early 
in  the  fall  of  1841  by  David  and  Moses  Kimball  in  the 
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mouldy  atmosphere  of  the  Boston  Museum. 

And  these  were  important  steps.  One  by  one  they 
dispelled  the  fear  and  prejudice  of  a  very  distrustful 
public ;  they  subtly  cast  off  all  the  clouds  of  theatre  gos¬ 
sip  that  lurked  in  the  homes  of  every  God-fearin’  Bos¬ 
tonian,  and  they  threw  open  the  city  gates  to  all  the  New 
York  actors  who,  until  then,  dreaded  the  chill  of  New 
England  prudery.  The  seed,  now  planted,  was  rapidly 
shooting  roots,  and  beginning  to  break  ground. 

And  if  we  were  to  thumb  through  the  quaint  collec¬ 
tion  of  theatredDills  now  resting  in  the  College  Library, 
collections  such  as  the  one  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  Minnie 
Maddern  Fiske,  which  spans  the  bridge  from  1849  to 
1852,  or  the  Richard  Sheridan  Donoghue  set,  covering 
the  1888-1904  period,  we  would  discover  a  graphic  history 
of  this  blossoming  flower.  A  quotation  from  a  Boston 
Museum  bill,  “It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  in  all 
Pieces  produced  at  this  Establishment  all  profane  exple¬ 
tives  and  indecent  allusions  will  be  totally  expunged.  The 
aim  being  to  offer  an  Evening’s  Entertainment  of  inno¬ 
cent  mirth  and  rational  amusement,”  was  simply  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy.  It  assured  the  public  that  its  ears  would 
not  be  offended ;  and  the  public  believed.  In  order  further 
to  embed  itself  in  the  difficult  soil,  the  theatre  semi-sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  pulpit  and  offered  a  great  deal  of  what 
may  now  seem  amusing  moral  dramas.  A  typical  title, 
One  Cup  More,  or  The  Doom  of  The  Drunkard,  will  indi¬ 
cate  sufficiently  that  there  were  problems  existing  in 
those  days,  too. 

And  so  by  1843  the  original  seed  had  burst  its  con¬ 
fines  and  the  flower  was  beginning  to  take  shape.  More 
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theatres  were  erected;  more  plays  written;  more  interest 
created.  Actors  were  gradually  accepted  in  society ;  lead¬ 
ing  men  sought  after  in  all  company.  The  stock  company 
was  born,  and  critics  began  to  recognize  the  artistic  value 
of  the  drama.  Gradually,  then,  up  through  the  fifties,  six¬ 
ties,  and  seventies,  there  had  evolved  five  fully  equipped 
theatres  from  one  musty,  inadequate  museum. 

And  it  was  the  age  of  personalities.  William  Warren 
at  the  Museum,  playing  continually  for  thirty-five  years, 
completed  the  amazing  number  of  13,000  performances, 
creating  577  characters.  He  was  the  leading  man,  sawing 
the  boards  night  after  night,  bringing  tears  and  laughter 
to  thousands.  As  John  Peter  Pillicoddy  he  was  so  out¬ 
rageously  comical  that  “the  voice  of  a  young  Irishman 
sitting  in  the  gallery  was  heard  above  the  gale  of  laughter 
shrieking  ‘Warren,  Warren,  for  the  love  of  man,  hould 
up  or  I’ll  niver  be  able  to  go  to  me  work  in  the  morning.’ 
And  yet  he  could  so  run  the  gamut  that  the  broken, 
quavering  voice  of  his  Sir  Peter  Teasle  in  The  School  for 
Scandal  brought  genuine  tears  to  his  leading  lady,  Kate- 
Reignolds  Winslow. 

Edwin  Booth,  playing  at  the  newly  opened  Boston 
Theatre,  brought  the  audience  to  its  feet  in  his  reper¬ 
toire  of  tragedies.  And  here,  indeed,  was  a  versatile 
actor,  for  in  his  annual  six  weeks’  stay  in  Boston  he 
would  be  seen  as  the  leading  man  in  Hamlet ,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Richard  III,  Brutus, 
or  The  Fall  of  Tarquln,  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  The  FooVs 
Revenge,  Ruy  Bias,  Katherine  and  Petruchlo,  and  The 
Stranger.  Ten  plays  in  six  weeks!  Which  of  our  great 

1  Claire  McGlinchee.  The  First  Decade  of  the  Boston  Museum  (Boston;  Bruce 
Humphries  Inc.,  1940),  pgs.  83-84. 
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actors  of  today  would  dare  attempt  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  portrayals?  Who  could  play  half  those 
roles  and  still  manage  to  equal  the  timbre  of  Booth’s 
characterizations  ? 

It  is  amusing,  too,  to  note  on  the  theatre^bill  of  his 
Richard  III  of  1862  (one  of  the  rare  bills  seen  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Library),  that  the  prices  of  admission  were 
far  different  from  those  of  today.  The  Boxes  could  be 
had  for  $6.00  (this  included  six  seats),  the  Parquette,  or 
orchestra,  for  50  cents,  the  Family  Circle,  25  cents,  and 
the  Gallery,  15  cents.  Booth  for  15  cents!  Heaven  for 
a  dollar! 

From  the  same  theatre-bill  of  December  13,  1862, 
we  can  detect  a  surviving  nothem  prejudice  against 
the  Negro,  even  though  the  country  was  then  locked  in 
a  civil  war  disputing  this  one  question.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  bill  is  inscribed,  “A  Box  in  the  Second  Tier  has  been 
assigned  for  the  use  of  Colored  Persons,  who  can  only 
be  admitted  to  that  part  of  the  theatre.”  That,  in  1862 
— and  in  Boston! 

We  can  sift  also  from  these  notices  the  numerous 
tragedies  and  heartbreaks  that  came  to  all  grand  troup¬ 
ers  of  the  stage.  On  April  14,  1865,  Edwin  Booth  was 
playing  a  long  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  On 
this  same  April  14,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  one  John  Wilkes  Booth.  The  next  day, 
April  15,  Mr.  Booth  had  canceled  his  engagement,  and 
had  suddenly  fled  from  Boston.  The  two  Booths  were 
brothers,  and  Edwin,  fearing  that  public  antipathy  to¬ 
ward  his  brother  might  turn  against  him,  decided,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  to  drop  completely  from  the  stage. 
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Tho  Manager  reepectfully  announce*  that  thia  bow 
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la  opened  for  tho  season,  with  a  strong  and  talented  Company,  and  in  additk 
engaged,  for  a  limited  period,  tho  Popular  Tragedian, 


HR.  WYZEMAN  HAR! 


Will  perform  bU  Great  Cbaraotev  of 


SAFARI!  The  Bohei 


MADAM  CIOCCA  and  MONS.  H.  W 

The  celebrated  Trench  Dancers,  every  evening. 
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ias  bem  painted  aft«  r  tie  best  cIssmcmI  authorifus  by 

WITHAM  AND  T.O.  BARTHOLOMEW. 


t  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  POSITIVELY 
>  AND  ORAND  SCENE,  at  the  dose  of  the  First  Act,  of  the 


(Forlho  Fir  at  time)  Aa^UCEN  ELISABETH, 

IM  SHAKSPKRE’6  GREAT  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY  OF 

RICHARD  III 


Klnar  Henry  VI . . nr  W.  II  Smith 

Earl  of  Richmond . nr  H.  E.  Daly 

Duke  of  Buckingham  — nr  J.  W  Lanerjan 

Lori  Stanley . lire.  B.  Wilkin. 

Lord  nayor . nr  H.  Russell 

Catesby . nr  Everet* 

Dateline . nr  Ferris 

Dube  ot  Norfolk . nr  Francis 

Eleut.  of  Tower . nr  Davis 

Tressel . nr  O.  Marlowe 

Tv reel . nr  Franks 

Oxford .  nr  Eampee 

Rlonni . nr  Harris 

Officer  . nr  Beverly 

JPrlnce  of  Wales . niss  IS  Ina  Foster 

■Duke  of  Fork . niss  Swlndlebnrst 

Eady  Anne . niss  Anderson 

Duchess  of  York . niss  nestayer 
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WU1  Perform! »  Variety  of  Fashionable  Koala. 


Tuesday— BENEFIT  OF  Mrs  BARKOW  ! 
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TUI  ORKAT  SPECTACULAR  TR40SDT  WILL  SR 


wBDWINT  JE3  OOTHw 

fFor  the  Jjt  tine  in  Boetoo)  as  BENEDICK,  in  "MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  P* 


RTED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  POWERFUL  CAST: 

ROMANS. 

•  Roman  General . Mr  J.  McCULLOUGH 

b.  Sou  to  Coriolanue . Susie  Swindlehurst 

tppa . « . Mr  W.  H.  Curtis 

is . )  Tribunea for  i ....  Mr  W.  H.  Hamblin 

. . . }  the  People  ( . ...  Mr  C.  M.  Davis 

. -Mr  W.  H  Danvers 

. Mr  J.  E.  Evans 

. . . Mr  E.  Barry 

. Mr  L.  Johnson 

. MrG.  Watson 

. .  Mr  W.  Scallan 

. . Mr  J.  Biddles 

. . Mr  W.  Jeffries 

. . Mr  J.  Taylor 

. Mr  8.  Brydon 

lothcr  to  CorioianQo . .  .Madame  PONISI 

fe  to  Coriolanos . Mrs  J.  H.  ALLEN 

o  Virgilia . Mrs  Stone&U 

int  on  Voiumnis . Mrs  N.  T.  Davenport 

— Misses  Sylvester,  Pinkham,  Ware,  Houston, 
Watson  and  Bazen. 

. Mi 88e8  Gordon,  Florence,  Treat,  Lees, 

arris,  Grey,  Hall,  Johnson,  M.  and  J.  Biddles. 
Citizens,  Priests,  Patricians,  CEdiles,  Lictors, 
Incense  Boys,  &c.  dec  &c. 
VOLSCIAN8. 

•  . Mr  W.  H.  Whalley 

. . . .  Mr  N.  T.  Davenport 

. Mr  F.  O.  Savage 

. Mr  T.  Fielding 

. — . Mr  C.  Smithson 

ors,  Priests,  Soldiers,  Patricians,  Attendants,:&c. 

,* .  . Full  Chorua  and  Ordheetm 

Under  tbo  direction  of  Prof.  F.  SUCK, 


^qualified  •  octree  attending  the  first  rrprrvcDtation  of 


la  which  the  eminent  Anglc-Gcnnan  Artiat, 

iNIEL  E.  BAIDHANN 

ful  Drjmatie  Power*,  inducr*  the  announcement  of  a  repetition  of  th 

*dne6day  ahd  Saturday,  Feb.  10th  and  13th. 

RREST’S  NIGHTS-  Monday,  Tuesda; 
Thursday  and  Friday.. 

icured  Three  Dnyn  In  Advance. 


«  I  v  vc  •  or  *  DniMios 

and  Butc-ony .  ...  lo  t> 

i*4  Caller, . . »4  Ca 

. .  *  . c  u«u 
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r  Um  Theatre  ah. 


Mrs  BARROW 
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—  ®®av  and  o„,  ‘Hn  H(.j, 


L  *V*n >aa 


FIRJbMENS’  FARADS 


SECOND  APPEARAMCB  THIS  BEA80N  OP 


dTsanAca  POf( 


AFTERNOON  ana  EVE 


On  Thursday  Afternoon,  commencing  i 


Will  bo  preaentod  the  charming  Comedy,  in  9  Aete,  of 


fill  MARK  CHACE . Mr  McMILLAN 

ALFRED  HIGHFLYER.... WAYNE  OLWINE 

FIXTURE . J.  11.  R0BIN80N 

Mr  8ELB0URN. . C.  LOVEDAY 


GAMEKEEPER . 

MARIA  DARL1N0T0N. . 

Mr*  8ELBOURN . 

Mr*  FIXTURE . 


FAVORITE  DANCE . Mbs  A 


To  conclude  with  the  beautiful  Domeatie  Drama,  in  2  acta,  ent 


WOMAN'S  tC 


Or,  Trials  of  the  Me 


ROBERT  8HELLKY . Mr  J.  B.  HOWE  I  MOLBTRAP . 

JAMF8  OREENPIEDD . CHA8.  LOVEDAY  j  OAMEKBf.PbH . 

UNION  JACK . J-  H.  ROBINSON  RACHEL  FYLAND.. 

CHALK . J-  H.  BROWN  J  FANNY  DO88BTT. . 


IN  THE  EVENING,  commencing  at  7  1 


Will  bo  performed,  for  the  fourth  time  he«o,  a  new  Play,  in  4  Parte,  by  J.  8.  Jo* 
“  Carpenter  of  Rouen,"  ••  8ur goon  of  Paria,”  Im,  entulm 


A  F  AH 


THE  BOHEMIAN 

TIME — SEVENTEENTH  CENTORf.  SCENE— M 

SAFARI,  tho  Bohemian, . 


.Mr.  WYZEM 


^ON  8ALI.U8T  DR  LUZOW, 
>OUNT  CAMPOREAL,. .  ' 
AHQUIrtDI  PRIEOO.. 
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BI1.LA,. 


Member*  of  the  Council.. 


ONTAZOA, . 

. .  ... 

■©ON  0A8PAR  OURITAN . 

. . 

. . 

-MAR0.U1B  DEL  BASTO.. 


BUNCIO,. 


.1 


CenKR,.' . Mr  MORROW  |  PAOR, . 

MAHIANNK  OK  NKWBOURO.  (Queen  of  CWee  II.), . 

BONN  A  JUANNA,  (Ducheee  of  Albuquerque) . 

CA8!  1  ,DA,.  Alguaiile,  Uehera,  OuaHa,  Ladiee.  Maldv  of  Hono 


After  which  a  grand 
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lOniC  SOJtiC!, 


Mr.  J.  II 


lisa  Mary  Hill  will  dollver  a  FIREMEN 

Written  expreeely  for  the  occaaioa. 


To  eonclitde  with  Pilgiim  e  laughable  Fareo,  entitlod  th 


LIMERICK  I 


.0.  PnHDBY  |  JANE 


MKNHY.T . . 8-  M- IHWIN  I  •'>UOKr 

JOB . 


Mr  HENRY  WALLACE  will  shortly  appear  i 

Miss  FANNY  MORANT.  the  Celebrated  Ac 

HENRY  FARKEN,  ere  engaged,  and  will  sh 
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Prcea  Cirole  Boiaa, . 80  ot..  |  griyate  Bo*o».  (nil 

RaiN  Cirole, . *8  “  Colored  Oeilwy... 

ytivnls  Boros, . vs-00  I  _ 


And  further  along,  on  September  3,  1866,  Booth,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  made  his  first  appearance  since  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He  “was  received 
by  a  crowded  house  who  greeted  him  with  a  spontaneous 
and  long-continued  burst  of  applause  which  affected  him 
almost  to  the  point  of  breaking  down.”  2  Picture,  if  you 
will,  the  anxiety  and  fear  lurking  in  his  heart  when  the 
first  curtain  was  slowly  drawn  open.  He  knew  not 
whether  he  could  ever  be  accepted  again  by  a  Boston 
audience  after  the  crime  of  his  brother.  He  knew  the 
Boston  prejudice — he  awaited  their  decision  in  agony. 
Then  hear  the  applause  thundering  though  the  theatre 
and  watch  a  warm  tear  trickle  down  the  paint-smeared 
face  of  the  immortal  Booth.  For  he  was  home  again. 

Strange,  too,  but  on  the  theatre-bill  (now  safely 
under  glass  in  the  Library)  of  his  Romeo  and  Juliet 
performance  in  that  same  historic  engagement,  we  can 
trace  a  faint  smudge  of  dirt  down  until  it  seems  to  be 
erased  where  it  crosses  the  name  “Edwin  Booth.”  That 
is  significant.  Booth’s  name,  we  might  say,  was  cleansed 
in  Boston. 

Yes,  there  were  heartbreaks,  cruel,  bitter  tragedies 
that  cast  a  gloom  over  the  blazing  footlights.  And  yet, 
arising  from  this  gloom,  and  ringing  against  the  walls 
with  full-bodied,  wholesome  vigor,  was  the  laughter  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  magic  of  old-time  humor. 

Joe  Jefferson  came  year  after  year  with  his  Rip 
Van  Winkle  comedy.  For  twenty  years  he  played  Rip, 
and  for  twenty  years  the  people  roared  their  approval  as 
the  superb  loafer  of  the  Catskills  once  again  snored 
through  a  performance. 

2  Eugene  Tompkins.  The  History  of  the  Boston  Theatre  1854-1901  (Boston; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1908),  pg.  141. 
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The  Volkes  Family  wrote,  adapted,  and  performed 
their  farce  The  Belles  of  the  Kitchen ,  which  had  played 
1000  nights  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  “illustrated 
the  High  Tints  of  the  Lower  Regions,  or  the  Doings  of 
Domestics  in  the  absence  of  their  employers,”  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  “in  the  course  of  the  farce  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  specimens  of  High  Tragedy,  Low  Comedy,  and 
Opera  and  Ballet,”  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  must 
have  been  a  fairly  comprehensive  bit  of  drama. 

The  dialogue  of  all  these  farces  ran  much  like  that 
of  Morton’s  Box  and  Cox ,  where  the  climax  comes  with 

Box:  Ah,  tell  me,  in  mercy  tell  me:  Have  you  a 
strawberry  mark  on  your  left  arm? 

Cox :  No. 

Box:  Then  you  are  he — my  long  lost  brother, 
whereupon  they  embrace,  and  the  curtain  is  rung  down 
amidst  the  whistles,  screams,  and  applause  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  audience. 

All  this  was  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
for  the  comedy  then  was  vigorous  and  clean.  It  needed 
no  sex-appeal  or  offensive  implications  to  attain  success. 
Indeed,  if  it  so  much  as  bordered  on  the  bawdy  type  of 
humor,  the  comedians  were  hissed  from  the  stage.  This, 
I  suppose,  suggests  a  comparison  between  the  old  and 
new,  which,  however  trite,  is  still  worthy  of  note. 

We  who  are  modern  laugh  derisively  at  the  customs 
of  the  ancients.  We  sit  smugly  in  our  aisle  seats  and 
blandly  accept  language  which  is  tolerated  nowhere  but 
in  the  theatre;  we  boast  that  the  latest  drama  is  real, 
that  it  is  based  on  a  sound  philosophy  called  Realism; 
a  philosophy  which  commands  the  playwright  to  be  faith- 
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ful  to  his  concepts,  even  though  these  same  concepts  in¬ 
volve  a  great  deal  of  what  the  less-enlightened  might 
call  “dirt.”  We  say  this  is  art,  and  point  a  scornful 
finger  back  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  label  all  that 
trash.  I  wonder,  perhaps,  if  we  mix  our  terms. 

And  the  drama,  that  which  has  been  mimicked  so 
often  in  our  day,  did  have  some  essential  virtues.  Most 
of  it,  of  course,  was  melodramatic  and  sentimental.  The 
girl  tied  to  the  tracks  screaming  for  her  lover,  the  villain 
twirling  his  waxed  mustache  in  exultation — all  that 
was  far-fetched  and  completely  divorced  from  life.  Yet 
it  was  wholesome  entertainment;  it  thrilled  the  average 
theatre-goer.  And  remember,  the  patron  enjoyed  all  the 
Shakespearian  repertoire  as  well.  He  applauded  in  gen¬ 
uine  enthusiasm  the  immortal  struggles  of  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth.  He  knew  true  art,  and  could  not  have  been 
the  intelligent  moron  that  some  of  us  like  to  think  him. 

The  melodrama  was  another  world  to  him,  and  he 
liked,  occasionally,  to  live  in  it.  It  was  a  world  where  the 
hero  always  saved  the  black-eyed  maiden  from  a  dire 
death ;  a  world  where  vice  was  thwarted,  and  virtue  vic¬ 
torious  ;  a  world  of  thrills  and  happy  endings.  And  that, 
I  think,  is  the  point.  We  may  laugh  at  the  externals,  the 
embellishments  of  that  era,  for  certainly  they  were 
laughable.  The  scene  titles  will  justify  that,  “Married 
in  Haste,  Unhappy  Sue,  The  Fatal  Signal,  Thwarted, 
Forever  After  ...”  all  are  humorous,  and  quaint,  and 
completely  dated.  Yet  we  cannot,  in  sincerity,  laugh  at 
the  idea  behind  them.  The  audience  sought  the  unreal, 
the  fantastic,  the  melodramatic;  they  were  lifted  from 
themselves  in  its  presence,  which  is  precisely  the  purpose 
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of  entertainment;  a  purpose  which  most  of  us  miss  to¬ 
day,  for  we  flock  to  the  morbid,  the  melancholy,  and  the 
more  we  feel  depressed,  the  better  we  claim  the  drama. 
The  key  is  lost,  and  sometimes  I  feel  the  lock  is  being 
hidden  behind  technical  phraseology. 

A  theatre  is  a  hall  of  fantasy,  not  of  reality.  It  is 
new  and  fascinating,  not  commonplace  or  streetish.  True, 
it  reflects  life,  but  the  reflection  should  be  an  ideal  one; 
one  that  omits  the  vulgar,  the  shoddy,  and  presents  a 
glistening  picture  of  the  things  of  the  world.  There  is 
always  a  purgation  in  tragedies;  a  fulfillment  in  com¬ 
edies.  But  where  in  modern  drama  is  this  purgation? 
this  fulfillment?  Where  is  the  substance  which  must 
lie  beneath  the  form  ?  One  cannot  decorate  a  Christmas 
tree  when  he  has  no  tree;  neither  can  he  write  dialogue 
when  he  has  no  play.  Then,  all  is  superficial  and  worth¬ 
less.  A  quotation  from  another  delightful  theatre-bill 
fits  admirably  into  my  trend  of  thought.  The  old  Hollis 
Theatre  had  just  been  wired  for  the  new  Edison  Electric 
Lamp,  it  announced,  “The  best  Equipped  Temple  of 
Amusement  in  the  United  States.  The  Ventilation  Su¬ 
perior  to  any  Theatre  in  New  England.  Pure  Atmos¬ 
phere.  No  Gas.”  That  last  is  what  I  mean — no  gas. 

Perhaps  all  this  cynicism  will  wear  off.  Perhaps 
this  story  of  mine  would  have  been  better  left  untold. 
For  the  past  is  dead,  and  however  alluring  the  cobwebs 
may  be,  we  shake  them  off  and  once  more  return  to 
the  present.  The  nostalgia  which  hangs  in  the  wind  must 
be  ignored;  the  curtain  must  be  drawn  on  the  moon, 
and  the  problem  of  falling  asleep  in  a  four-poster  bed 
with  inner-spring  mattress  must  be  solved. 
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Dead  dogs,  I  remember,  tell  no  tales.  This,  as  a 
rule  is  true,  but  all  dogs,  dead  or  otherwise,  do  leave 
footprints.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  footprints  of  a  dead 
theatre;  the  magnificent  outlines  of  an  age  charged 
with  adventure  and  intrigue?  May  I  ask  you  to  scan 
two  theatre-bills  of  this  golden  era?  Notice  the  age,  the 
dust,  the  streaks  of  dirt.  Read  the  announcements.  Then 
I  defy  you  to  walk  away  satisfied.  I  challenge  you  to 
forget,  to  push  them  from  your  memory.  You  cannot. 
The  blood  cannot  be  rid  of  something  injected  into  it. 
And  two  theatre-bills  are  sufficient  injection  to  carry  you 
into  this  age  of  romance,  to  sweep  you  back  through 
the  pages  of  long,  long  ago. 

Go  back  silently  and  draw  open  this  long-closed  cur¬ 
tain  a  second  time — but  remember,  you  will  not  return  in 
peace. 
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Fragment  of  Living 


Joseph  G.  Dever  '42 

Oak  Street  is  my  lodestone, 

Never  can  I  go  from  Oak  Street. 

See, 

There’s  the  house  that  quelled  my  infant  rage, 
It  is  old  now,  it  was  old  then, 

Older  am  I,  but  no  older 
Oak  Street. 

Horseshoe  is  Oak  Street, 

Stake  is  my  heart, 

No  ringer  Oak  Street, 

Only  leaner,  leaner  on  my  heart. 

One  arm  leans  to  the  railroad, 

Where  the  thin-spun  steel  sings  on  to  Boston, 
Boston  that  cares  not  for  Oak  Street, 

As  Oak  Street  cares  not  for  Boston. 

The  other  leans  to  Cambridge, 

Where  Harvard  grows  her  mushrooms, 

Money  builds  great  mushrooms 
For  bookworms  to  wriggle  in. 

Harvard  is  a  spit  from  Oak  Street, 
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And  Oak  Street  is  a  raising  of  pince-nez 
From  Harvard. 

But  Oak  Street  is  Oak  Street  and  Harvard  is  Harvard. 
The  Square  lies  at  this  end  of  the  horseshoe, 

The  Square  in  the  shadow  of  Harvard 
That  shadows  Oak  Street  from  the  quizzes  of : 

Item:  One  line  of  automobiles  en  route  to  the  Har¬ 
vard- Yale  game. 

Item:  A  trio  of  Ariels  descending  on  the  Sanders 
Theatre  for  an  ecstatic  draught  of  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

Item:  A  President’s  son  and  the  daughter  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Judge  fresh  from  a  brisk  slumming  expe¬ 
dition  in  East  Cambridge. 

Oak  Street  knew  my  mother; 

I  am  told  she  was  a  small  woman 
With  hair  like  a  falling  of  night, 

With  eyes  like  purple  embers 
That  glowed  out  of  a  great  whiteness. 

My  mother  was  a  little  woman 
Bent  under  Oak  Street, 

Bent  under  seven  lusty  younglings 
Of  which  I  was  the  lusty-mouthed  seventh. 

My  father  was  a  tall  Irishman 
With  a  rusty  mustache 
And  a  haughty  stride. 

When  he  carried  me  in  his  arms 
Up  to  the  red-brick  church, 

Where  another  Irishman 

Had  placed  a  brick  upon  a  brick 

Until  there  was  a  red-brick  church, 

When  my  mother  walked  behind  him, 

And  behind  her  six, 
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Like  washing  sweet  on  a  clothesline; 

When  the  Irishman  who  placed  the  bricks 
Said  to  my  gape-mouthed  greenhorn  of  a  cousin: 
“Do  you  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
And  all  his  pomps!” 

Oak  Street  answered: 

“I  do  renounce  him!” 

Oak  Street,  my  godfather, 

Keep  me  from  the  devil. 

My  mother  died  on  Oak  Street, 

She  sang  a  hymn,  they  say: 

“Veni,  Jesu,  amor  mi!” 

My  mother  had  a  fine  sweet  voice ; 

An  infant  loved  to  hear  it, 

A  plump  Irish  flower  of  a  neighbor 
Sighed  in  its  soothe, 

My  father  misted  before  it, 

The  lusty  six  lulled  in  it, 

Oak  Street  lost  one  joyous  note. 

What  does  a  little  child  know  of  death? 

Mother  dies,  what  was  warmth  now  cools; 
Two-years’  child  sits  on  a  doorstep 
Cuddling  an  ebon  Tom, 

The  spending  afternoon  sun 
Makes  gloss  of  an  alley-scarred  coat. 

There  is  a  flower  on  the  door. 

One  flower  goes  from  Oak  Street, 

Another  flower  comes. 

Life  was  in  flower,  black  singing  flower, 

My  mother  now  cold; 

Death  is  in  flower,  a  blossom  on  a  door. 
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There  must  always  be  flowers  on  Oak  Street, 
Living  though  they  be, 

Dead  though  they  be. 

Oak  Street  sang  a  song  for  the  infant, 

Oak  Street  sang  for  the  two-years’  child 
Who  had  such  poetry  to  make 
But  never  the  tongue  wherewith  to  sing  it, 
And  Oak  Street  sang: 

What  was  mother  like! 

What  was  she  like! 

What  was  my  mother  like ! 

May  I  have  her  one  more  year? 

Please  may  I  have  her? 

One  more  look,  one  kiss, 

One  snatch  of  a  song,  one  zephyric  word ! 
Please  may  I? 

One  more  day; 

Here, 

We’ll  walk  up  Oak  Street. 

Only  ihaJlf  a  day,  then,  half  a  day. 

There’s  my  father, 

“Hello !  ”  ( Have  eyes  not  tongue  ? ) 

Moth  .  .  .  er! 

What  strange  sound  is  this  ? 

Some  little  girl  on  Oak  Street 
Just  simply  saying: 

“Moth  .  .  .  er!” 

Can  I  not  say  it? 

Please  may  I? 
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-G.K.C- 

Impression  of  G.  K.  Chesterton,  by  James  Doyle,  ’43, 
Honorable  Mention  in  Annual  Artists’  Contest. 
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What  do  you  do  when 
the  lecture  is  dull? 


"Who’D-A-Thunkit?” 

Richard  H.  McMorrow  *42 

IT  all  happened  just  like  that!  Larry  hadn’t  meant 
any  harm  by  it,  but  just  the  same  he  was  thrown 
out  of  class.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  wouldn’t  tolerate  any  O-fill- 
ers,  and  that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  “I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son,”  Mr.  Oglethorpe  had  said,  “but  if  you’re  going  to  sit 
there  and  dream  and  lazily  draw  that  pencil  across  your 
book,  then  out  you  go.  It’s  terribly  distracting!”  And 
so  “lazy,  lanky,  Larry,”  all  six  feet  of  him,  arose  and 
shuffled  out  of  the  room.  He  didn’t  care,  though.  He 
didn’t  feel  very  good  anyway.  He  felt  depressed.  Why 
shouldn’t  he?  That  Walker  girl!  Ummmmm,  so  nice.  But 
what  chance  had  he?  He  didn’t  dare  approach  her.  He 
even  avoided  her!  She  was  the  queen  of  the  campus — 
new,  this  term.  But  it  hadn’t  taken  her  long  to  get 
around.  She  was  dashing!  No  one  knew  what  she’d 
do  next,  or  what  new  fad  or  fancy  she’d  espouse.  Any¬ 
one  else  would  be  called  “whacky” — but  not  she.  And 
how  the  fellows  had  laughed  when  he,  lanky  Larry,  also 
confessed  to  be  intoxicated  by  her  charms !  What  chance 
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had  he?  Well,  maybe  they’re  right  at  that.  What  at¬ 
traction  could  there  be  in  a  dreamer  like  him  for  a  girl 
with  such  zeal  for  life  and  excitement  ? 

Wearily  he  plodded  his  way  towards  the  library 
along  the  gravel  mall.  The  sun  trickled  through  the 
yellowish-green  leaves  of  the  poplars  and  split  in  pud¬ 
dles  all  over  the  walk.  A  thudding,  resonant  sound 
bonged  out  one  o’clock  from  the  belfry  atop  the  library 
building.  The  building  itself  seemed  a  huge  bolder  set  in 
the  earth  halfway  up  the  hill,  and  its  entrance  was  cave- 
like. 

Larry  pulled  open  the  strong,  steel  door,  climbed  a 
few  marble  steps  and  crossed  the  dark,  stone  patio  to 
the  main  reading  room.  It  was  almost  empty,  but  for  a 
few  quiet  souls,  bent  over  on  elbows  behind  heavy  vol¬ 
umes.  He  took  a  musty,  old  volume  off  the  shelf  from 
the  Latin  section  and  then  made  for  his  favorite  table 
in  the  center  of  the  hall.  He  always  sat  there  because  he 
could  see  everyone  and  everything  that  was  going  on 
in  the  library.  The  clicking  of  his  heels  echoed  through¬ 
out  the  spacious  hall.  He  sat  down,  opened  the  book,  and 
then  looked  up  and  around — four  walls  of  book  alcoves, 
stained  glass  windows,  shiny  oak  tables  and  empty 
curve-back  chairs.  Empty!  What  a  life!  And  then  with 
pencil  in  hand  he  fell  to  hobbying  in  earnest. 

With  his  head  down  he  failed  to  notice  the  dapper 
little  girl  come  tripping  in  through  the  arch-way.  She 
had  streaming,  chestnut  curls  and  a  cutely  painted  face, 
illuminated  by  sparkling  brown  eyes.  She,  too,  with 
a  delicate  step,  headed  for  the  Latin  section.  But  just 
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as  she  was  about  to  pass  Larry,  she  stopped  and  looked 
down. 

“Hello!”  she  ventured  with  a  sweet  smile. 

Larry  looked  up — a  plaid  skirt,  yellow  sweater, 
string  of  pearls — my  gosh!  It’s  her!  Barbara!  “Ah  .  .  . 
H’lo,”  he  managed  to  gulp.  What  should  he  say  ...  do? 
His  muscles  tightened.  His  soul  was  paralyzed. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  she  inquired  pleasantly. 

“Readin’.” 

“Oh  you  naughty  boy — and  what  else?” 

“Um  .  .  .  ah  . . .  O-fillin’.” 

“Intriguing,  isn’t  it?” 

“What?” 

“O-filling,  silly!” 

“Yeah  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  yeah,  it  is.” 

“Tell  me,”  she  began  excitedly  with  a  gleam  in  her 
eye,  “do  you  always  do  that?” 

“Y-e-s,”  he  admitted  shamefully.  His  chances  were 
gone  now,  he  thought.  Certainly  she’d  think  him  an  ass. 
But  then  if  he  hadn’t  been  o-filling,  perhaps  she  never 
would  have  stopped! 

She  sat  down  across  from  him,  put  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  rested  her  face  in  her  hands,  looked  at  him 
seriously  and  continued. 

“When  you’re  out — oh,  anywhere, — and  you  see  a 
sign  or  a  billboard — tell  me — do  you  get  an  insane 
desire,  a  mad  urge,  to  grab  a  sloppy,  dripping  paint 
ibrush_ and— and— fill  in  the  o’s  with  violent  slurps?” 

“Yup,”  he  answered  gloomily,  with  eyes  focused  on 
the  floor.  Somehow  he  couldn’t  lie  to  her! 

But  her  next  words  had  the  effect  of  a  bombshell 

on  him. 
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“So  do  I,”  she  breathed  in  admiration. 

“Gee,”  he  said.  This  was  all  he  needed — her  ap¬ 
proval.  “And — and — when  I  go  bowling  I  like  to  color  in 
the  spares.” 

“You  do?”  she  sighed. 

“Yeah,”  he  said,  bashful  as  a  kitten. 

And  she  sat  there,  looking  at  him,  with  the  love- 
light  in  her  eyes — as  much  as  to  say,  well  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  He  had  to  say  something. 

“I  got  kicked  out  of  class,”  he  said. 

“O-filling?”  she  inquired  hastily.  So  much  depended 
on  his  answer,  it  seemed. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

“I  did  too,”  she  answered  glumly. 

“You  did?— Why?” 

“O-filling.” 

“Gee,”  he  breathed,  “you’re  wonderful.” 

“You  are  too,”  she  said.  And  then  without  waiting 
for  the  long  and  lanky  Larry  to  wonder  what  to  do 
next,  she  grabbed  him  by  the  hand,  and  arm  in  arm,  they 
went  out  of  the  library. 
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Dear  Mr.  President: 

You  have  been  our  Chief  Executive  during  perhaps 
the  most  critical  period  in  our  history. 

It  was  a  gloomy  day  on  March  4,  1933.  I  remember 
it  well;  it  was  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month.  The 
children  of  my  parish  received  Holy  Communion  on  that 
day.  After  Mass  the  priest  spoke  briefly :  it  was  a  great, 
new  day  in  American  history;  we  hoped  for  much.  We 
would  say  a  few  prayers  for  your  success. 
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I  have  often  thought  since  then  how  swiftly  those 
prayers  were  answered.  At  noontime  came  the  first  reply 
— a  strong  voice  that  banished  fear.  Pacing  the  bread¬ 
lines  and  unemployed,  the  silent  factories  and  failing 
banks,  you  charged  a  nation  with  renewed  vigor.  Free¬ 
dom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear,  returned  slowly  to 
our  way  of  life.  Never  has  America  turned  so  completely 
to  the  leadership  of  one  man,  and  never  was  a  challenge 
met  so  boldly.  You  were  not  afraid  to  use  this  govern¬ 
ment  and  all  its  vast  resources  for  the  means  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for — to  secure  the  happiness  of  its  individual 
members,  all  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  of  them. 
You  gave  a  new  definition  to  the  term  liberal:  one  who 
saw  problems  and  attacked  them  not  with  private  re¬ 
sources  alone,  which  had  miserably  failed,  but  with  all 
resources,  and  the  powers  of  government  strongly  in¬ 
cluded.  You  recognized  the  importance  of  others  in 
America  besides  the  economic  royalists;  you  appreciated 
the  place  of  the  wage  earner,  as  well  as  of  the  wage  fixer. 
You  were  truly  president  of  the  little  people,  old  as  well 
as  young.  Last  November  they  gave  you  their  measure 
of  appreciation.  You  received  the  highest  political  honor 
ever  granted  to  any  American.  You  may  justly  feel 
proud. 

You  made  many  mistakes — you  would  not  have  been 
human  otherwise.  The  important  thing  is  that  you  made 
the  effort  where  others  spurned  it;  you  created  much 
happiness  and  promised  more.  In  your  campaign  of  1940 
you  pointed  out  that  the  social  accomplishments,  the 
economic  progress  so  evident  were  only  first  results  and 
had  the  normal  defects  of  first  beginnings;  America 
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would  continue  to  advance  to  new  and  brighter  horizons. 
They  were  brave  words,  and  we  cheered  them. 

But  that  horizon  is  darkening  fast.  The  shadows  of 
totalitarianism  have  cast  their  length;  we  are  preparing 
to  repel  them.  But  even  more  imminent  today  is  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  another  war.  No  prominent  authority,  not  even 
yourself  in  your  most  recent  speeches,  has  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  that  America  will  not  become  involved  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  conflict.  Your  most  significant  answer  to  the  future 
has  been,  “We  cannot  see  that  far  ahead.”  But  if  we 
cannot  read  the  future,  we  can  follow  the  trend  of  present 
events.  And  they  lead  us,  with  the  inexorable  pull  of 
logic,  very  possibly  into  war.  We  have  undertaken  to 
underwrite  a  British  victory;  if  we  are  honest  with  our 
pledge,  this  must  mean  war  is  necessary. 

I  think  we  speak  familiarly  when  we  exchange  this 
word  called  war.  I  do  not  refer  to  material  involvement. 
There  are  many  who  insist  that  we  are  now,  in  fact,  at 
battle.  Others  place  us  categorically  in  a  state  of  non¬ 
belligerent  partisanship.  But  truthfully,  these  things  are 
trifles  here.  We  have  sent  planes  and  guns  and  destroy¬ 
ers,  the  sinews  of  battle  and  the  products  of  our  arsenal ; 
we  have  not  yet  sent  men.  We  have  done  this  much  from 
a  double  motive:  out  of  sympathy,  and  for  defense.  The 
first  motive  is  universal;  the  matter  of  our  defense  is  a 
well-disputed  point.  But  we  have  not  yet  sent  men.  Why 
should  we  make  such  a  distinction?  Why  not  take  one 
step  further — such  an  easy  step — from  the  guns  to  the 
men  that  shoot  them  ?  Why  should  I  center  my  argument 
around  the  welfare  of  a  single  buck  private  and  his  kind 
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instead  of  fifty  costly  destroyers?  Because,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  you  well  realize,  the  life  of  a  single  human  being 
surpasses  in  value  all  inanimate  supply.  It  may  be  an 
easy  step,  but  it  is  one  of  tremendous  distance.  Between 
live  hundred  destroyers  and  a  single  American  soldier  is 
the  widest  possible  divergence;  the  opposition  of  matter 
to  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  do  not  want  war. 

The  Gallop  Poll  of  April  6th  places  the  number  of 
people  with  that  opinion  at  87  per  cent.  But  need  I  quote 
authority  for  such  a  statement?  Is  it  not,  like  a  choice 
between  right  and  wrong,  sin  and  goodness,  usually  self- 
evident?  Have  any  people,  anywhere,  ever  wanted  war? 
Perhaps,  in  the  days  when  knights  crossed  lances  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  combat,  or  for  the  protection  of  some  chiv- 
alric  ideal.  But  not  modern  war — it  lacks  an  honest 
sponsor.  Does  the  economist  want  it,  When  he  is  forced 
to  theorize  in  the  wreck  of  an  inflated  financial  structure  ? 
Does  the  youth  who  will  fight  it,  bred  in  the  cynicism  of 
an  older  war  generation?  Does  the  pastor,  struggling 
in  the  mire  of  post-war  morality  ?  Is  there  not  the  danger 
that  America  at  war  will  defeat  its  very  purpose,  and 
with  her  eyes  fastened  on  high-flying  banners  stumble 
into  the  darkness  we  are  seeking  to  avoid?  Wars  are  not 
run  by  democratic  procedure,  nor  do  their  aftermaths 
advance  our  social  progress. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  are  worse  things 
than  war.  Among  them  is  life  in  a  totalitarian  regime. 
If  I  thought  that  prospect  faced  us,  I  should  not  write 
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this  letter.  I  should  join  the  insistent,  growing  clamor 
for  actual  involvement,  the  logical  outcome  of  all-out  aid. 
And  so  would  every  real  American,  if  America’s  security 
were  really  involved.  But  that  could  be  true  only  if  one 
of  two  things  is  possible:  either  a  direct  military  con¬ 
quest,  or  some  vague  economic  penetration.  This  first 
avenue  for  an  enemy  you  yourself  have  scorned,  at  least 
without  the  proper  possession  of  bases  for  operation.  The 
second  possibility  is  a  clouded  one — it  rests  in  the  specu¬ 
lative  future  of  a  Hitler-dominated  Europe.  We  have  a 
choice  of  evils,  then:  to  withstand  the  effects  of  an  Axis 
victory,  or  to  enter  the  present  war.  Against  the  tremu¬ 
lous  terrors  of  the  first  we  are  not  willing  to  undergo  the 
positive  dangers  of  the  second.  We  are  fervent  enough 
to  believe  that  the  Americas  can  defend  their  own 
security  in  America.  We  are  confident  that  America’s 
economy  can  withstand  any  strain  from  Hitler’s  financial 
weapons.  We  can  see  the  need  for  preparation,  for  co¬ 
operation,  for  vigilance.  But  we  think  that  our  interest 
in  England,  however  strong,  is  still  accidental,  and  not 
essential.  Because  if  it  is  otherwise,  we  are  not  truly 
independent;  we  cannot  stand  alone.  We  have  returned 
to  a  position  within  her  empire.  We  are  willing  to  remain 
the  arsenal  of  democracy,  but  not  to  become  the  partner 
of  imperialism — even  against  a  Hitler. 

I  am  not  writing  to  you  in  that  spirit  of  treacherous 
pacifism  which  you  so  recently  and  justly  condemned. 
Nor  does  an  unreasoning  hatred  of  England  fill  my  pen. 
I  sympathize  with  that  nation  Whose  history  I  cannot 
admire,  but  whose  present  position  makes  her  more 
desirable  than  her  foe.  I  sincerely  hope,  although  no  en- 
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couragement  has  been  given,  that  this  time  she  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  something  more  than  an  empire. 

And  I  realize  this  as  well :  that  secrecy  is  the  key  to 
good  diplomacy,  especially  now.  You  cannot  afford  to 
be  outspoken  in  your  ambition  for  peace.  If  we  are  blunt 
about  such  feelings,  however  keenly  felt,  then  nations 
inimical  to  us  in  form  and  purpose  will  assume  a  wider 
license  for  their  actions.  It  is  a  necessary  veil,  but  dan¬ 
gerous;  it  can  cloak  the  way  to  war. 

7 

Some  months  ago  I  wrote  a  defense  of  your  ad¬ 
ministration  in  these  pages.  At  that  time  I  considered 
your  foreign  policy  guided  by  a  twofold  objective:  to 
aid  materially  in  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  and  to  safeguard 
America’s  interests  Iby  keeping  this  country  at  peace.  The 
two  are  still  not  incompatible.  But  the  second  must  not 
give  way  to  the  first.  We  cannot  overarm  the  outpost, 
and  destroy  the  citadel  at  home.  We  must  not  step  that 
tremendous  distance  from  materials  to  men,  or  destroyers 
to  convoys.  A  war-wrecked  world,  even  with  a  British 
victory,  will  need  our  guidance.  If  our  economy  is  un¬ 
impaired,  then  nations  will  draw  strength  at  American 
markets,  and  our  gold  can  pave  the  structure  for  a  new 
and  better  society.  If  our  resources  escape  exhaustion, 
we  may  feed  millions  of  hungry  human  beings,  one  of 
the  first  and  simplest  acts  of  charity  that  demands  ful¬ 
fillment  even  now.  If  our  hatreds  lie  unengendered,  then 
sane  deliberation  might  prevail,  and  a  just  peace  might 
arise  from  American  counsels.  These  are  not  foolish 
hopes,  blind  cries  for  peace.  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  century, 
remained  apart  from  universal  chaos  and  preserved  the 
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culture  of  western  civilization  for  a  more  appreciative 
posterity.  America  could  do  likewise.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war  the  highest  chivalry  prevailed  between 
the  opposing  air  forces ;  now  an  English  pastor  has  even 
refused  Christian  burial  to  an  enemy  pilot.  Such  hatred 
must  be  expected  in  war  time,  but  it  points  the  way  to 
(another  Versailles.  America  at  peace  may  reconstruct 
the  world;  at  war,  she  may  never  reconstruct  herself. 

The  security  of  the  nation,  then,  has  but  one  guar¬ 
dian  :  it  is  yourself.  Circumstances  have  made  it  so.  The 
recent  action  of  Congress  has  greatly  increased  your 
power.  Once  before  you  used  it  wisely;  it  is  far  more 
important  that  you  do  so  now.  Those  of  us  who  have 
championed  your  progress  and  cheered  lustily  at  your 
liberalism — we  still  have  hope.  I  stood  in  the  crush  of 
Boston  Garden  that  night  in  last  October,  and  joined  with 
the  confidence  of  a  people  in  its  chief.  You  promised  new 
gains  for  labor,  new  progress  for  all.  It  was  a  rare,  in¬ 
spiring  sight. 

I  listened,  too,  the  night  you  promised  that  America 
would  stay  free  of  foreign  wars.  I  listened,  and  believed 
whole-heartedly. 

That  confidence  has  suffered  by  the  headlines  we 
see  daily.  It  needs  the  reassurance  of  your  actions.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  a  selfish  motive ;  certainly  it  is  a  trivial  one. 
But  I  would  advance  any  motive  within  honor  and  re¬ 
spect  to  urge  you  from  a  course  that  would  damn  my 
country’s  future  and  my  own.  Mr.  President,  if  you  can 
secure  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and  yet  keep  America  at 
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peace,  you  will  become  our  greatest  president.  But  if  you 
fail  this  second  and  greater  responsibility,  then  America 
may  never  recover  from  the  error,  and  generations  shall 
lament  your  name. 

You  have  difficult  decisions  .  .  .  may  new  prayers 
guide  you. 


You  have  greatness  within  your  hands  .  .  .  may  you 
attain  it. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Joseph  T.  Nolan,  ’42 
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For  Freshmen  Only 


Section  *44 

On  Being  Blind 

Shall  I  call  you  gifted 

Whose  eyes  are  insensible  to  the  tumult  about  you? 
Who  cannot  be  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  woman  ? 

Who  are  immune  to  passion? 

Whose  closeted  eyes  search  not  after  worldly  things — 
The  icy  grandeur  of  a  jewel  on  the  finger, 

The  glory  of  fur  at  the  wrist  and  neck  ? 

Shall  I  call  you  gifted 

Who  are  unable  to  detest  the  fear  in  another’s  eyes  ? 
Who  do  not  shudder  at  the  cold  flame  of  hate  ? 

Death,  upon  whose  workings  your  eyes  have  never 
wandered, 

Is  held  in  less  abhorence  than  by  those 

Whose  fate  has  been  heralded  by  messengers  of  sight. 

The  earth  has  borne  the  tremendous  vision, 

The  vista  bright  with  sorrow  at  the  root, 

Like  so  many  raindrops 
Beating  the  lily  in  the  mud. 
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Yet — shall  I  not  call  you  sorrowful 
Whose  vision  cannot  cope  with  winds  on  grass, 

The  shadowy  wings  in  high  places, 

Or  the  dance  of  daisies  in  wet  places  dn  the  wood? 


Robert  Reilly,  ’44 


The  Rise  Of  The  Mist 


Spewn  from  some  dank  and  dismal  bog 
Whose  black  and  oil-flecked  surface  swirls, 
Is  rising  now  the  speckled  fog 
That  round  the  tree-stems  winds  and  curls. 
How  can  a  thing  of  such  dark  birth 
Tint  silver  all  the  trees  and  earth? 


William  Roche,  ’44 


The  dying  wind  with  soundless  sigh 
Steals  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 

And  shadows  leap  upon  the  wall 
Each  time  the  candles  rise  and  fall, 
And  bats  beleaguered  by  the  night 
Go  beating  through  the  candlelight 
And  two  green  eyes  stare  out  at  me 
Hungrily. 


John  Toomey,  ’44 
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The  West  Marches 


To  the  thunder  tramp  of  the  stamp-press  the  West  is 

marching  to  war. 

And  steel  drills  are  screaming  their  shrill  symphony  as  it 

tramps,  and  a  nation  tramps. 

(They  say  we  shall  melt  down  the  mountains  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  seas; 

They  say  we  shall  gather  the  sky  over  America  and  chain 

it  there.) 

It  is  not  steel  the  press  is  stamping  on — 

It  is  a  skull. 

It  is  not  steel  the  drill  is  burning  into — 

It  is  a  brain. 

It  is  the  skull  of  a  nation ; 

It  is  the  brain  of  a  child. 

And  the  press  is  stamping  a  rhythm  and  the  drill 
is  routing  a  song. 

Rhythm  Of  The  Press 

Tramp — you  men  of  the  West! 

Tramp — you  wives  and  sweethearts ! 

Tramp — you  sons  unborn! 

Tramp — you  men  of  the  West! 

Tramp  to  your  bench  and  your  wheatfield,  unshorn  of 

lifegold. 

Tramp — you  wives  and  sweethearts! 

Tramp  by  their  side,  you  women — you  men,  for  the  West 

has  no  women. 
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Tramp — you  sons  unborn! 

Tramp,  children-men,  trench-spawned  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ter-sons. 

Tramp!  Tramp! 

Hear  my  marching  song 
And  Tramp! 

Song  Of  The  Drill 

Speed,  speed,  speed! 

Speed,  and  sing  as  you  speed,  sing  fast. 

Sing  of  your  beaches  of  shifting  sands 
Sing  of  the  speed  of  a  falling  star 
Sing  of  the  speed  of  the  enemy 
Sing  of  the  Man  of  the  West,  the  steelman. 

Speed  you  frozen  hands 

Lengthen  the  daylight  and  speed  the  night 

So  you  can  speed 

Speed,  speed,  speed! 

And  the  press  is  stamping  a  rhythm  and  the  drill  is 

routing  a  song. 

It  is  the  skull  of  a  nation. 

It  is  the  brain  of  a  child. 

Thomas  Owens,  ’44 


Lux  In  Tenebris 

Endless  the  day  extends  and  knows  no  night 
While  laughter  in  your  eyes  is  close  to  me ; 
And  dusk  has  got  a  paltry  place,  while  light 
Proclaims  above  my  dark  its  sov’reignty; 
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Yet  when  you  do  depart  the  still  black  sky 
Doth  come  again  to  steal  away  my  dawn; 

The  sun  sinks  low,  the  grasping  sea  grows  high: 

A  frothing  hound  that  traps  the  trembling  fawn. 

For  other  men  may  chiming  echoes  toll 
The  burial  of  night  and  birth  of  day — 

But  such  my  love  that  hours  and  minutes  roll 
As  presence  or  as  absence  choose  to  say — 

As  long  as  you  remain  to  smile  at  me 
The  beaming  sun  escapes  the  hungry  sea. 

Louis  Kreinsen,  ’44 

The  Bright  Night 

There  was  no  gale  nor  howl  of  blast. 

A  coldness  crept  upon  one  fast. 

The  jackanapes  in  frosty  globe 

Chased  flickering  shadows  ’cross  the  robe 

Of  chilly  snow  and  back  again, 

And  little  tots  in  urgent  pain 
Blew  lustily  on  whitened  hands 
That  late  caressed  the  sultry  sands, 

And  breaths  were  clouds  on  bitter  air — 

But  the  bright  moon  shone  everywhere. 

Each  frosty  star  pricked  with  its  sheen 
The  snows  that  made  the  boughs  to  lean, 
And  icicles  on  stocks  and  sheaves, 

And  glossy  panes  and  gabled  eaves, 

Gave  back  the  little  stars — and  there 
Was  brightness,  brightness  everywhere ! 

John  Elliott,  ’44 
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Eagle  Of  Boston 

Triumphant  eagle,  now  at  last  you  fly 
Screaming  amid  the  haunts  of  upper  air 
While  far  below  are  those  who  did  not  fare 
As  well  in  conflict  as  in  their  defy. 

When  setting  out  you  purposed  to  rely 
In  this  important  sally  from  your  lair 
On  knowledge  gleaned  in  many  a  prior  affair 
And  hoped  to  sweep  all  claimants  from  the  sky — 

The  talons  were  sharp  and  the  hooked  beak  was  fierce 
With  terror  toward  the  enemy  old  and  new; 

Contenders  round  your  eastern  crag  were  few; 

So  the  South  beckoned  and  you  sped  to  pierce 
The  gathered  eloudheads  over  which  you  flew 
Above  your  own  heights  to  skies  serene  and  blue. 

Thomas  Owens,  ’44 

The  Cherry  Tree 

I  see  a  million  sunbeams  break  their  light 
Amidst  a  blossomed  tree  all  flecked  with  white, 

And  catch  the  blush  of  buds  within  their  glare 
While  shifting  breezes  sift  the  scented  air; 

An  yet  I  know  these  bud  (and  bloom  to  die 
While  sultry  summer  sneaiks  the  seasons  by 
For  even  as  I  watch,  I  see  them  go 
Falling  in  patterned  flakes  as  white  as  snow, 

’Till  black-scabbed  branches,  bright  with  fruit  today 
Disgust  the  earth  again  with  their  decay. 

Yet  I  disown  this  downcast  state.  No  more! 

For  blossoms  must  burn  beyond  the  darkened  shore. 

Daniel  Shea,  ’44 
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Final  Night 


The  twinkling  bill-board  lights  on  roofs  of  stores, 

The  steeple’s  chime  of  early  evening  hour, 

The  steady  traffic’s  friendly,  droning  snores: 

Such  things  I  know,  from  in  my  study  tower. 

I  see  the  skaters  on  the  playground’s  sheen, 

I  feel  the  noiseless,  soothing,  clean-cut  breeze; 
Suspended,  restful  Peace  surveys  the  scene, 

While  moonlight  beams  through  multifingered  trees. 

Is  this  the  total  of  the  sparkling  night? 

If  only  it  were  so!  For  War’s  dumb  mood 
Has  clothed  the  peaceful  air  with  gloomy  fright 
Of  things  unknown,  unheard — as  yet  unviewed. 
How  long  will  I,  from  out  my  window,  spy 
This  Peace  of  evening  and  unshattered  sky  ? 


P.  H.  Weiss,  ’44 


Let  me  distill  you,  dew-wet  bloom, 

The  flushed  antithesis  of  gloom, 

And  pour  your  fragrance  into  rhyme 
Encased  against  this  jealous  time — 

Crystallize  your  happy  tears 
And  deify  the  stealing  years, 

To  read,  when  shadows  round  me  close, 

Of  love  within  a  weeping  rose. 

Thomas  Owens,  ’44 
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Medieval  Monk  Copying  the  Bible  by  Hand,  by  Lawrence  Cetrone, 
’43.  Honorable  Mention  in  Annual  Artists’  Contest. 
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The  end  of  the  Story 
— And  the  beginning  of  Sammy. 


Love  and  Sammy  Shafter 

Joseph  G.  Dever  *42 

PART  THE  FOURTH :  Love 


“He  who  is  generally  sick,  and  then  too  well,  he  who  is  a 
changeling  from  the  cradle,  lives  in  houses  too  big  or  none  at  all, 
eats  too  much  or  too  little,  is  a  monastic,  then  a  heretic,  is  cursed 
by  too  many,  then  blessed  by  too  many,  hates  Latin  and  loves 
hieroglyphics,  hates  money  and  loves  power,  is  a  failure  when  any¬ 
thing  is  expected  of  him  and  succeeds  only  by  exasperating  and 
occasional,  unflattering  accident,  always  loves  beauty  and  hates 
deformity,  is  famed  for  mere  racket;  yet  he  loves  above  all,  quiet¬ 
ness,  he  loves  the  whole  United  States  with  desperate  passion,  yet 
he  is  lost  and  exhausted  in  it.  He  hates  age  and  loves  youth,  hates 
haste  and  loves  meditation.  He,  therefore,  declares  himself  in 
earnest  courtship  of  beauty,  youth  and  a  meditative  mind.” 

VACHEL  LINDSAY 


IF  you  will  walk  along  a  country  road  with  me,  I  will 
tell  you  things.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  life  and  what 
it  is  to  live  when  one  is  young,  and  when  one’s  heart  is 
teeming  with  song.  I  will  tell  you  of  summer,  when  sum¬ 
mer  is  autumn,  of  a  dusty  country  road  in  the  state  of 
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Maine,  deep  in  the  summer  state  of  Maine.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  ia  poet  and  that  I  have  been  singing  for  so  long  a 
time?  Two  months  is  not  long,  you  say.  Nor  is  two 
years,  or  two  hundred  years.  Yet  it  is  long  to  me,  for 
none  has  heard  my  song.  It  is  the  oldest  song  that  has 
ever  been  sung,  yet  none  has  heard  it.  Love  is  my  song. 
The  love  of  a  little  Jew-iboy  that  is  such  a  mystery,  such 
a  wonder  in  the  little  days  of  time.  And  will  it  be 
denied  me  ?  I  have  walked  many  a  road  and  never  found 
it.  Is  this  my  road  or  will  there  be  another?  Let  there 
be  life  in  seeking,  then,  even  as  earth’s  fulfillment  is 
but  an  empty  cup  and  no  man  slakes  his  thirst  thereof. 
Beyond  a  woman,  eternity  beckons,  yet  legion  they  who 
tarry,  few,  who  venture  on. 

The  road  was  a  country  road  with  a  majesty  at  one 
end  and  infinity  at  the  other.  If  you  were  of  the  giants 
and  could  roam  at  will  through  the  gardens  of  New 
England,  if  you  could  stand  with  one  foot  in  the  ocean 
and  the  other  making  a  great  trench  of  what  was  once 
a  wide  expanse  of  sighing  sand;  if  you  could  thus  see  this 
road  as  I  have  seen  it  in  one-all- devouring  sweep  that 
looked  right  through  the  cities,  the  bridges,  and  the 
stolid  farms  of  “Boston  to  the  mountain,”  you  would 
look  at  the  mountain  and  then  you  would  look  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  If  Alice  were  there  she  would  say:  “Things  are 
getting  curiouser  and  icuriouser.”  Then  it  would  come 
upon  you  to  paint  an  immense  and  noisy  sign;  you 
would  thrust  it  strongly  into  the  already  overburdened 
gums  of  Boston.  It  would  be  protruding  and  ugly  as  all 
teeth  are  that  should  not  be  where  they  are,  but  It  would 
shout  a  truth  that  is  so  arduous  for  little  men  to  know. 
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Men  would  read  it,  learn  a  truth,  and  be  the  wiser  for  it. 

“Kezar  Falls,  two  hundred  miles, 

Not  a  Through  Street” 

Sammy  looked  at  the  mountain,  he  felt  its  sym¬ 
bolism,  and  in  his  heart  there  was  the  knowing  that 
this  was  the  end  of  the  street.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
farthest  advance  of  the  shiny  red  caravel  into  this  north¬ 
ern  land.  From  here  it  was  west  to  Rumford,  which 
was  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  home;  they 
were  to  be  in  Rumford  late  that  afternoon.  The  sand 
was  running  fast  and  as  he  drew  ever  near  to  the  aura 
of  his  mother’s  love,  to  the  dispelling  of  the  greater 
virulence  of  his  new-found  poetry,  his  anguish  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  mountain  lay  heavy  on  his  soul. 

Glorious  was  the  morning,  glorious  the  time  of  life! 
Sammy  had  bolted  from  the  memory  of  the  night  before, 
a  night  spent  in  the  commodious  confines  of  what  had 
proven  to  be  the  last  word  in  transient  jail  houses.  Of 
that  other  night,  of  that  other  night-made  morning,  dim 
and  distant  were  his  thoughts.  For  youth  is  a  time  for 
forgetting,  it  is  the  province  of  age  to  remember.  The 
two  young  spawn  of  Androscoggin,  for  all  their  heinous 
crime,  had  been  royally  received  by  the  local  gendarmes. 
Their  captor  had  been  tihe  object  of  much  good-natured 
raillery  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  officers,  and  was  ada¬ 
mant  in  his  indictment  of  the  two  young  rogues.  A 
shower  bath,  a  little  clothes-lending,  rounded  off  with  a 
few  hearty  meals  and  twenty-four  or  so  humdrum  hours, 
contributed  much  to  the  changing  of  the  scene.  Then, 
there  was  the  matter  of  a  police  chief. 

We  had  left  Lewiston  at  ten  and  after  a  rather 
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roisterous  trip,  made  circus  of  toy  Pat,  Charlie  Deal,  and 
myself,  we  had  reached  what  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  was  the  end  of  the  earth. 

The  road  was,  strangely  enough,  quite  flat  and  were 
your  eyes  frozen  downward  you  would  never  know  that 
this  was  a  mountainous  area.  Above  it,  seemingly  chok¬ 
ing  its  parcel  of  earth,  there  grew  an  overwhelming 
tangle  of  trees  and  lower  growth,  for  all  like  gargantuan 
moss  clustered  about  the  base  of  some  ponderous  stone. 
It  was  under  this  interweave  of  foliage  and  greenery 
that  the  earth’s  contour  went  leaping  to  the  mountain. 

Charlie  had  faced  the  truck  about  and  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Kezar  Falls  proper.  He  was  telling  me  how 
to  work  the  stuff  above  the  Centre,  which  was  negligible, 
consisting  of  a  straggle  of  time-worn  farm  houses. 
Sammy  and  Pat  were  busy  stuffing  their  bags  with  the 
very  attractive  little  cook  books  that  we  were  to  dis¬ 
tribute.  “Oh  you  surely  must  cook  with  Rice  Crunchies 
and  Com  Crax,  you  know.  If  you  have  no  daughters, 
give  them  to  your  sons.” 

“Get  everything  back  to  the  town,”  he  said.  “It’s 
all  straight  stuff  till  ya  hit  the  Centre.  Pick  up  both 
sides  from  there  on,  there’s  a  coupla  small  streets;  ya 
can’t  miss  ’em!  And — ah,  look — ah!  The  G.M.  is  head¬ 
ing  up  this  way  to  Bangor,  I  wouldn’t  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  if  we  bumped  into  him.  Ja  hear  that,  Sammy, 
Pat?” 

“A,  that  right!  Hear  that  Pat?” 

“Sure  I  heard  it  Sammy,  and  I’m  tellin’  ya,  ye’d 
better  stop  draggin’  all  creation  around  behind  ya,  or 
ye’ll  be  draggin’  it  back  to  Boston,  and  no  foolin’  neither.” 
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He  finished  filling  the  shoddy  old  canvas  sack,  jogged  it 
up  and  down  a  few  times  with  a  play  on  its  strap,  placed 
a  gnarled  but  capable  mit  on  Sammy’s  shoulder  and 
lapsed  into  a  recapture  of  some  earlier  day  when  there 
were  those  who,  like  Sammy,  and  the  rest  of  us,  saw  the 
world  from  a  bowl  of  cereal. 

“Say  Charlie,  did  yez  ever  ferget  that  day  in  Pitts¬ 
field  when  the  G.M.  fired  us  all  in  the  mornin’  and  hired 
us  back  the  same  afternoon?” 

Charlie,  chin  on  elbow,  would  frame  himself  in  the 
window  of  the  open  door,  there  by  the  wheel,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  did;  and  although  I  was  not  there  in  Pittsfield,  or 
Fairfield,  or  a  hundred  other  places  in  a  hundred  other 
years,  I  know  that  he  did  the  same  thing,  made  the 
same  melancholy  grimace  at  the  mirror  of  the  years, 
eyen  though  the  mirror  lay  strapped  to  a  rubber  tire  on 
a  nineteen  hundred  and  forty  Chevrolet;  even  though  I 
was  not  there,  I  could  see  it  in  Pittsfield  or  Farfield  or 
a  hundred  other  places,  and  I  could  see  Charlie  and  Pat, 
with  the  G.M.  giving  them  all  thunder  and  all  lightning 
and  giving  them  the  sun  and  a  rainbow  to  boot. 

“Did  not,  Pat,  did  not!” 

“A,”  said  Sam,  picking  up  his  bag.  “Whitiya  say, 
Pat,  cornin’?” 

“Ah,  yis,  Sammy,  ah  yis.  Samee,  Samee,  how’s  it 
look  for  a  couple  of  pepsi’s  ?  Ah,  Sammy,  yer  a  great  bye, 
ah,  Sam!” 

I  set  out  after  Sammy  and  Pat  who,  by  this  time, 
had  proceeded  some  distance  up  the  road  towards  the 
Centre,  one  on  either  side  sloshing  with  a  comical  grim- 
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ness  through  their  respective  aprons  of  grass  and  re¬ 
flex  clover. 

“Look  out  for  the  G.M.,”  said  Sammy’s  feet!  “He’ll 
get  you  sure,”  said  Pat’s. 

Through  it  all,  Creedin  had  maintained  an  aloofness 
consonant  with  his  mood,  which  was  a  communion  with 
the  mountain,  midsummer  morning  and  his  own  enigma 
of  self.  When  the  others  had  scrambled  from  the  truck 
like  soldiers  from  a  lorry,  like  girls  from  the  camp  beach- 
wagon  just  come  to  town,  as  if  the  mountain  was  Ve¬ 
suvius  in  ugly  weather — during  all  this  Creedin  had 
walked  in  softness.  When  the  truck  was  like  some  red 
chicken  too  complacent  to  cackle,  with  only  a  throat- 
gurgle  as  her  brood  darted  from  under  two  sudden  wings, 
Creedin  had  contemplated  the  mountain,  shouldering  its 
allotment  of  heaven. 

The  voices  in  a  soothe  of  rumination  at  the  back  of 
the  truck  were  a  pleasant  accompaniment  to  morning. 
Long  is  the  morning  in  a  country  place  for  there  is  no 
one  to  note  that  it  is  suidh  and  such  an  hour  of  the  clock, 
and  only  the  sun  directly  overhead  delivers  a  message 
of  time.  There  is  a  character  to  morning  voices  which 
is  strongly  delineated  by  the  seclusion  of  mountain,  tree 
and  sky.  Morning  voices  in  a  country  place  are  of  a 
reverence,  and  with  the  dignity  of  restraint  they  play 
lesser  instruments  in  the  more  pronounced  symphony  of 
a  mountain,  a  tree,  and  a  panoply  of  sky. 

“Your  voice  must  not  be  that  of  the  singer,  for 
here  in  all  this  country  place  there  are  voices  of  those 
who  were  made  for  singing.  You  are  your  Father 
Adam  and  you  must  speak  as  he  spoke,  the  listener  to 
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the  singers,  and  then  the  ultimate  word  of  all.  Dumb 
wonder  was  Adam  as  he  drew  the  trembling  breath, 
new  in  the  first  morning  and  delicate  with  the  first 
dew  of  creation.  Liquid,  the  lark  trilled  in  the  sky,  and 
your  Father  Adam  formed  his  first  song-word,  there  in 
a  country  place :  ‘God !  ’  Adam  is  terror  stricken  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  he  is  dumb  with  awe  at  what 
that  voice  has  said.  The  birds  are  still  and  hanging 
songless  on  this  word,  the  first  ever  to  come  from  the 
lips  of  man.  This  is  the  witchery  of  a  morning  voice 
in  a  country  place;  it  is  of  your  Father  Adam,  it  is  of 
your  Father  God.” 

These  were  the  thoughts  of  Creedin  as  his  hand 
moved  to  grip  and  bear  down  on  the  cold  reality  of  a 
nickel  door  handle.  The  door  swung  open  and  he  stepped 
onto  the  running-board  that  ran  the  length  of  the  truck 
to  the  rear  fender.  Ke  did  not  leap  immediately  to  the 
ground  but  sidled  with  his  back  to  the  truck  along  the 
board.  He  loved  to  stand  this  way  in  the  morning,  for 
the  shiny  red  surface  reflected  a  warmth  which  put  to 
rout  the  chill  of  early  day,  always  a  complement  to  the 
real  hermitage  of  nature.  He  consumed  the  setting 
in  one  cure-all  of  a  breath  and  then  closed  his  eyes.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  been  absorbed  into  the  scarlet  against 
which  he  had  come  to  rest.  Red  was  the  world  of  morn¬ 
ing  as  his  thoughts  performed  their  fascinating  gyrations 
in  all  the  accouterments  of  sunrise. 

“The  world  is  in  flames,”  he  idled,  “and  only  my 
thoughts  will  not  burn  for  they  are  made  of  asbestos.” 

Or  perhaps :  “This  is  the  end  of  the  world  and  there 
lies  the  seat  of  judgment.”  He  thought  of  the  mountain: 
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“Come  ye  men  of  tomorrow  and  embrace  it.” 

The  sound  of  the  motor  gradually  harrumphing  into 
a  sustained  tubercular  paroxysm  jarred  him  out  of 
revery.  Charlie  nursed  it  into  a  rhythmic  undulation  and 
it  was  soon  singing  its  own  constant  and  unique  song. 
You  have  not  heard  a  motor  until  you  have  heard  it  in 
isolation,  emergent  in  its  new  poetic  personality.  First 
it  frightens  and  distorts  all  press  of  atmosphere,  then  it 
melts  into  its  function,  which  is  harmony  with  all  neigh¬ 
boring  sound.  A  dawdling  motor  in  serenity  is  of  a 
fullness  and  pleasing  quality. 

“Let’s  go,  Gerry!” 

They  drove  back  up  the  road  towards  the  Centre  and 
soon  overtook  the  hustlers  who,  by  this  time,  had  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  the  distance.  The  houses  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  duster  now,  and  Creed  noticed  that  Sammy  was 
making  a  supreme  effort  to  keep  pace  with  Pat. 

Pat  was  like  a  gang  of  pioneers  descending  with 
unbridled  wrath  on  the  village  of  St.  Francis.  Although 
he  did  not  run,  his  gait  was  such  that  you  watched  with 
bated  breath  for  the  instant  when  his  legs  would  throw 
off  all  the  dignity  of  their  sixty  years  and  charge  in  a 
ravenous  devouring  of  space,  on  and  in  and  out  and  on. 
He  was  the  epitome  of  method;  bland  of  feature,  with 
the  bag  not  on  his  shoulder,  but  around  his  neck,  jouncing 
at  his  waist-line  like  the  carryall  of  a  cigarette  girl;  up 
to  the  back  door,  deposit  his  book  (these  were  mostly 
single  dwellings)  walk  to  the  street  and  so  on,  all  this  in 
a  flash,  as  if  each  booklet  was  a  burning  brand  and  his 
to  vindicate  some  great  purpose  by  firing  every  structure 
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on  this  side  of  the  street  in  a  minimum  of  twenty-five 
minutes. 

On  the  other  side,  poor  Sam  was  like  a  steam  engine 
with  the  rabies,  and  with  an  o’ervaulting  sincerity  had 
abandoned  all  decorum  to  dash  in  and  out  of  yards  with 
a  license  that  would  have  made  Attila  blush. 

Creedin  thought  of  something  entitled  “Instructions 
For  Employees.” 

(1)  Knock  gently  or  ring  softly. 

(2)  If  the  lady  comes  to  the  door,  you  must  say: 
“Good  morning  madam!  Here  is  your  Rice 
Crunehies  Cook  Rook!” 

(3)  If  she  is  not  home,  or  indisposed,  insert  the 
booklet  firmly  between  the  knob  and  the  door¬ 
post. 

(4)  Proceed  without  loss  of  poise  to  the  next 
house  and  do  likewise. 

Then,  thinking  of  Sammy,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  wholesome  and  unvarnished  humor  of  the  thing 
and  laughed  silently  to  himself  for  several  minutes. 

'‘What’s  the  joke?”  asked  Charlie. 

Gerry  quelled  all  chuckling  and  waxed  noncommittal 
with,  “Oh,  nothing,  I  just  have  a  sense  of  humor  this 
morning,  I  guess.”  He  knew  that  regular  as  Charlie  was, 
he  was  still  “company”  and  might  have  sat  on  Sammy, 
particularly  as  the  G.M.  loomed  closely  on  the  horizon. 

Yet,  there  was  Sam,  ploughing  through  bushes, 
trampling  on  flower  beds,  hurling  cookbooks  at  closed 
doors  like  an  octopus  cut  loose  in  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  like  a  drunken  Nazi  in  a  Jewish  reading  room. 
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“Cumon  Samee!”  Pat  would  tantalize.  “Aw,  he’ll 
git  ya  sure,  aw,  Samee!” 

And  Sammy,  his  fury  blazing  higher,  would  re¬ 
double  his  avalanehings  and  leave  in  his  wake  many  a 
forlorn  rose  bush  and  many  a  stampeded  lawn. 

“A,  wait  a  sec.  A,  whitiya  say  Pat,  A!” 

Charlie  dropped  Creedin  with  his  assorted  boxes 
and  bundles  hard  by  “The”  General  Store  and  winnowed 
back  to  minister  to  the  fellows.  We  of  the  cities  are 
prone  to  speak  ironically  of  general  stores.  The  knowing 
look  comes  into  our  eyes  and  then  the  condescending 
smile  follows.  “General  Stores”:  hayseeds,  hicks  and 
Uncle  Ezra;  a  cracker  barrel,  post  office  and  gossip 
forum.  Satirized  and  heehawed  in  a  thousand  plays  and 
stories,  there  is  no  truer  tradition  in  Rural  America  than 
that  of  the  General  Store.  Modernized,  to  be  sure,  yet 
not  of  modernity,  it  stands  in  all  its  practicality  as  it  has 
always  stood.  When  people  have  to  travel  ten  or  twenty 
miles  to  make  a  purchase,  they  don’t  bring  home  a  can  of 
sardines.  They  buy,  buy;  not  only  food,  but  shoes  and 
socks  and  buckshot  and  little  green  pills.  They  get  it  all 
in  one  place  then  go  back  where  they  came  from.  A  Gen¬ 
eral  Store  will  help  you  run  all  the  gamuts  of  life,  be 
your  help  a  diaper,  or  be  it  a  backless  suit. 

It  was  here  that  he  met  the  G.M.  He  stole  an 
occasional  glance  at  his  massive  frame  as  he  cleared  out 
the  window  preparatory  to  erecting  the  display.  The 
giant  from  Boston  was  making  putty  of  the  store  keeper. 
His  manner  was  not  an  overbearance,  an  imposition,  it 
was  just  that  he  was  of  the  giants  and  even  his  well 
modulated  conversational  tones  rang  with  authority. 
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Creedin  had  sensed  his  presence  as  he  entered;  it  was 
something  almost  preternatural.  He  pretended  not  to 
notice  him  and  went  about  his  work  in  what  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  have  appear  his  usual  fashion. 

He  racked  his  brain  for  the  right  display.  “Which 
would  ibe  best?  An  arch?  A  circle?  No,  not  the  circle, 
for  this  is  the  one  time  the  staples  will  not  hold,  the 
boxes  will  collapse  and  so  will  I.  An  arch,  an  arch,  here, 
eight  boxes,  flaps  out.  Yes,  a  semi-circle  of  Crunchey 
dummies  resting  on  two  giant  boxes.  Hmmm,  put  the 
princess  of  the  corn  in  the  center,  she  will  be  so  pretty. 
Ah,  my  pasteboard  sweetheart,  I  am  sick  of  your  face. 
The  posters,  yes,  the  posters.  Special  this  week,  two 
for  13  cents,  special  every  week,  the  liars.  Oh,  oh,  here 
he  comes.  Dear  princess  of  the  corn,  teach  me  the  non¬ 
chalance  of  pasteboard,  I  pray  you!” 

“Hello  Gerry!” 

“Oh,  hello  sir!”  One  more  tack,  now,  one  more,  there 
you  are ! 

“How’s  the  campaign  going?” 

“Oh,  fine,  sir,  fine!  We’ll  be  in  Rumford  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

“Ummmm  .  .  .  Where’s  Charlie?” 

There  it  is.  “Oh,  he’s  with  the  fellas,  loading  up, 
I  guess!” 

“Who’s  this  Sammy  Shatter?” 

“Sammy?  Oh,  he’s  a  little  Jewish  kid  that  Charlie 
hired.” 

“Well,  tell  him  to  write  to  his  mother.  She  was  in  to 
see  me  the  other  day,  crying  her  eyes  out.  What’s  the 
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matter  with  him,  anyhow?  Here,  you  all  finished?  Let 
me  see?” 

He  stepped  aside  to  let  him  see. 

“You’ve  got  a  short  window  there,  Gerry!  Should 
use  a  rectangle  in  a  frame  like  that.  No  bull’s-eye  with 
an  arch  .  .  .  Why,  half  your  arch  is  lost.  What  good  is  it  ? 
We  don’t  care  who  sees  it  inside,  we  want  it  seen  outside.” 

“Yeh,  gee,  that’s  right,  sir!  Ah,  want  me  to  change 

it?” 

The  G.  M.  scowled,  unscrewed  his  features  and  spat 
in  his  olden  staccato:  “Never  mind,  never  mind  it  now! 
But,  keep  this  in  mind,  Gerry.  That  display  should  sock 
the  passer-by  right  on  the  jaw.  Bull’s-eye,  bull’s-eye,  re¬ 
member  that!” 

Then  his  face  softened  and  with  a  feigned  grouchi¬ 
ness  that  could  not  disperse  the  welling  warmth  under¬ 
neath,  he  asked:  “How’re  you  fellas  living?  You  eating 
good?  Not  sleeping  in  scratch-houses,  I  hope!” 

“No  sir,  we’re  living  right  up  to  our  salaries.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  truer,  and  with  an  effort 
Creedin  suppressed  a  grin. 

The  G.M.  laughed  and  with  humility  conceded  softly : 
“I  guess  you  wouldn’t  have  to  do  much  living  to  keep  up 
with  whajt  we  pay  you.”  He  broke  off  suddenly,  “Well, 
I’m  off  to  Bangor,  tell  Charlie  to  follow  his  list  as  I’ve 
set  it  down.  Give  that  little  kike  a  kick  in  the  pants 
and  remember,  you’re  up  here  to  work,  not  to  horse 
around!” 

Out  he  went!  The  store  was  empty  without  him. 

What  had  he  meant?  Horsing  around?  Was  it 
merely  casual,  or  did  it  have  some  deeper  implication? 
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Creedin  winced;  he  felt  that  he  had  played  the  part  of 
some  sniveling  little  Judas.  He  saw  himself  in  all  his 
pettiness,  in  all  his  tinsel  of  self-importance,  all  his  com¬ 
promise  with  a  “brave  new  world.”  Oh,  he  was  a  poet 
and  the  world  was  his  lyre.  He  had  harnessed  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  the  plough  of  living,  deeming  it  unworthy  of  his 
toil.  Vast  and  awful  were  his  concepts;  I  am  a  poet  and 
every  man  is  my  song.  Yet,  he  did  not  sing,  it  is  not 
for  the  finite  to  harness  the  universe,  though  great  be 
the  essay. 

What  was  an  old  man’s  song?  He  was  no  poet, 
(but  because  he  was  not,  his  song  was  great. 

Scholion:  “Disconnected  connections.” 

“He  is  our  friend  and  we  love  him  like  a  father.  This 
is  the  season  of  love  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  three 
young  men.  He  who  embraces  all  being,  embraces  noth¬ 
ing.  The  true  gold  of  love  lies  in  selection  and  exclusion, 
not  in  the  inordinate  passion  of  all  that  is,  all  that  ever 
was,  all  that  ever  can  be.  We  have  selected  a  man  to  love 
and  even  though  he  is  not  our  father,  we  must  love  him 
as  if  he  were  .  .  .”  End  of  Scholion! 

“Keep  this  in  mind,  Gerry!” 

Keep  this  in  mind,  sir,  that  never  will  you  walk  a 
lonely  day.  For  you  have  sons  in  many  a  field,  in  many  a 
singing  day;  in  an  old  and  wistful  Irishman,  in  a  great 
silent  oaf  of  a  truck-driver,  in  a  love-hungry,  inarticu¬ 
late  little  Jew-boy,  in  two  young  poets,  one  of  whom  is, 
as  you  say,  of  the  Centaurs,  and  the  other  who  has 
given  him  no  rein.  Such  is  your  poetry,  sir,  greater 
than  mine,  such  is  your  song. 
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Now  is  the  summer  of  our  great  content,  for  on  this 
day  we  shall  descend  into  Rumford  and  it  will  toe  for 
Sammy  a  fairy  village.  He  will  meet  his  princess  and 
she  will  fill  the  long-empty  chamber  of  his  heart.  What 
matter  that  another  heart  shall  empty  be?  Does  uni¬ 
verse  contain  in  a  heart?  Will  no  mixture  of  loves  and 
hates  find  a  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who  calls 
himself  poet?  There  are  some  things  which  must  be 
the  object  of  hate.  Must  the  poet  love  all?  Then,  let 
the  heart  go  empty  for  universe  does  not  contain  in  a 
heart.  Attend  the  lover,  poet,  watch  the  little  Sammy 
fill  the  finite  cup  with  a  finite  nectar.  Learn  a  humility, 
poet,  learn  that  the  heart  has  a  brim  and  will  not  contain 
the  infinite;  learn  that  the  true  and  heartfelt  love  of 
little  man  for  what  is  noble  and  good  is  the  sheer  ap¬ 
proximate  of  infinite.  Learn  a  truth,  poet! 

Once  Swift  River  knew  no  town,  no  mill,  yea,  no 
Rumford  shore.  In  some  secret  and  wooded  yawn  above 
where  Rumford  now  stands  it  once  played  truant  on  the 
face  of  Maine  and  tumbled  with  prodigious  churn  and 
epic  of  foam  into  a  deep  and  dark  subterranean  tunnel, 
whence  it  hurtled  in  an  insanity  of  ebon  and  inverted 
thunder  to  a  cataclysmic  union  with  light  and  shadow  and 
the  acres  of  man.  Creatures  with  skin  of  the  sunset  bur¬ 
rowed  through  the  forests  to  the  region  of  this  incessant 
throb,  deep  in  the  womb  of  earth.  And  when  their 
minds  had  searched  out  no  answer  to  the  question  to 
which  these  rumblings  of  an  underworld  gave  rise,  they 
did  as  other  men  had  done  before  them,  as  other  men 
would  do  after  them.  Non-definition  was  a  definition  of 
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supemature,  and  the  forest  above  the  secret  river  be¬ 
came  a  sacred  wood,  a  place  where  countless  red-men 
offered  faithfully  a  portion  of  their  little  bundle  of  time 
in  lying  postrate  like  dead  loppings  of  red  wood,  ear  to 
the  ground,  eyes  rolling  with  awe  and  wonder  at  that 
which  they  could  not  understand,  which  was  always  God. 

Now,  the  man  with  sunset  skin  is  gone,  his  bundle 
of  time  is  a  breath  of  eternity  and  the  sacred  forest  that 
was  the  roof  of  a  hidden  river  is  the  floor  of  a  brazen, 
prosy  mill  stream,  swift-flowing  to  the  sea.  Here  is  a 
man  with  skin  of  the  noon,  here  with  his  little  bundle  of 
time,  here  with  a  mill  and  a  fairy  town. 

We  descended  into  Rumford.  Where  the  water  had 
once  collapsed  into  the  earth  there  was  an  astronomy  of 
fall  that  shouted  an  illimitable  challenge  at  the  little  cos¬ 
mos  below.  There  was  a  fine  asphalt  road  curving  with 
breath-taking  precision  down  beside  the  Fall;  the  truck, 
itself  swept  along  with  the  tempo  of  the  animated  preci¬ 
pice,  required  all  of  Charlie’s  foot  to  hold  it  from  letting 
out,  from  playing  river. 

Everywhere  are  logs — logs  in  the  river,  logs  on  the 
shore,  logs  in  the  mill.  There  are  mountains  of  logs. 
Have  you  seen  the  wood-pulp  mountains  ?  They  hit  you 
from  a  great  height  as  you  descend  on  Rumford;  this 
one  here,  by  the  mill,  this  is  where  the  Cyclops  filed  by 
in  ignominy  and  one  by  one  deposited  their  clubs  which 
they  had  brandished  in  failure  before  the  thrones  of 
Olympus,  this  when  the  giants  walked  the  earth;  that 
one  there,  near  to  the  river,  that  is  the  sediment  of  the 
sacred  forest,  the  whip-end  of  forest  which  was  rocketed 
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in  reflex  by  the  downward  surge  of  the  hidden  river’s 
roof. 

It  was  early  afternoon,  about  two  o’clock,  and  as  we 
rolled  into  the  town  we  were  the  recipients  of  many  a 
furtive  glance,  of  many  a  gape-mouthed  attention.  Of 
all  the  towns,  this  was  the  one  that  felt  a  magic  in  the 
coming  of  a  big  red  truck,  far  out  of  Boston,  with  a 
group  of  Boston  men  aboard.  Geographically,  Rumford 
is  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  the  more  important  ribbons  of 
travel  skirt  it  and  ignore  it  because  of  its  comparative 
inaccessibility.  There  is  one  road  in  and  one  road  out; 
it  drops  from  the  dam,  avoids  the  island  where  lies 
the  business  section  and  proceeds  all  the  while  fall¬ 
ing,  through  the  bunches  of  French  into  a  little  town 
called  Mexico,  whence  it  loops  around  the  mill  by  the 
riverbank  and  pursues  a  course  due  west  to  the  normal 
lanes  of  tour.  You  cannot  help  but  get  the  feeling 
when  you  burst  into  this  Shangri-La  of  mill  towns  that 
you  are  the  counterpart  of  the  navy  landing  in  a  sea¬ 
side  city,  and  that  into  the  faces  of  all  who  see  you  have 
projected  every  conceivable  expression :  a  mother  show¬ 
ing  dark  anxiety,  drawing  an  infant  closer  to  her  bosom; 
a  young  boy  standing  beside  a  bicycle  and  registering 
jelled  wonder  at  this  rushing  thing  from  somewhere  be¬ 
yond  the  river  height;  a  pretty  girl,  coy  and  subtly  con¬ 
genial,  feigning  indignation  at  the  litling  salvo  of  a  little 
Jew-boy.  I  have  felt  it,  riding  through  little  towns;  al¬ 
ways  a  withdrawal  from  something  electric  which  you 
have  secreted  in  the  back  of  the  truck,  in  the  way  you 
dress,  in  your  smile  which  they  “know”  to  be  so  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  most  this  recoil  is  a  natural  one — what  is 
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strange  and  unknown  often  repels — yet  there  are  others, 
others  who  repel  because  they  are  attracted,  others  re¬ 
luctant  to  concede  the  glitter  of  those  from  a  far-away 
place,  they  who  frown  when  the  heart  is  smiling;  the 
dwellers  in  little  far-flung  places  who  were  made  for 
cities  and  oceans,  who  spend  their  lease  on  earth  in 
the  choke  of  river,  mill,  and  a  red  truck  winging  from 
the  nest  of  their  dreams. 

“We  know  you,  we  know  who  you  are!  You  are  the 
cereal  men  from  Boston  and  you  have  come  to  steal 
our  daughters.  You  will  carry  them  over  the  dam  and 
we  shall  never  ever  see  them  again  .  .  .  ‘Jeanette,  oh,  the 
cereal  man,  come  in  the  house!  Yvonne,  Celeste,  lock 
the  doors  and  windows.  They  have  come,  they  are  here ! 
Henri,  you  must  be  brave,  your  father  is  in  the  mill 
and  you  are  now  le  grand  homme.  Sainte  Marie ,  priez 
pour  nous,  they  have  come,  les  diables  de  Bostone !’  ” 

The  pied  pipers,  the  Boston  tauregs,  General  Sher¬ 
man  in  a  big  red  truck;  yes,  all  of  these  and  more,  went 
down  to  spend  two  nights  in  an  immense  shanty  that 
sported  the  title  of  “The  Cumberland  House,”  and  was 
planted  right  smack  in  a  teeming  autumnal  field  of 
Jeanettes,  Yvonnes,  and  Celestes! 

Blue  was  the  word  for  Rose  and  blue  the  life  of 
Sammy  till  he  found  her.  And  it  was  not  Rose,  for  there 
are  many  Roses  so  very  like  her  but  all  with  thorns  for 
Sammy.  He  found  her  in  a  blueness,  for  blue  was  the 
little  ribbon  in  her  hair,  blue  her  little  coat,  blue  her  eyes 
and  blue  the  little  bicycle  She  wheeled.  She  was  scarce 
fifteen  and: 

“hardly  knew 
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she  was  a  woman, 
so  quickly  she  grew.” 

Have  my  blueness,  blue  Rose,  you  will  wear  it  well, 
as  you  do  your  eyes,  your  bit  of  silk,  your  coat,  and  your 
little  wheel.  Have  my  blueness,  and  I  will  have  a  gold. 
Wear  lightly  what  I  have  worn  in  pain.  Blue  Rose,  blue 
little  Rose  of  Mexico,  of  Mexico  in  Maine! 

“See  ya  later,  Creed!” 

“Where  you  heading,  Sam?” 

“Aw,  jist  down  the  park;  fella  on  the  porch  sez 
there’s  a  ball  game,  jist  thought  I’d  go  down.” 

“Okay,  Sam,  home  early  you  know?” 

“Sure,  Gerry,  s’long!” 

Supper  over,  the  drowsihood  of  early  evening  had 
draped  itself  over  the  Cumberland  House.  The  transients 
were  taken  up  with  the  almost-obesity  of  after-supper, 
and  only  the  time-bomb  that  was  Samuel  Shafter  saw 
fit  to  explode  as  it  had  for  the  past  two  months;  only 
the  clock  work  of  Shafter  established  that  this  was  the 
hour  to  dress  and  go  where  the  thorny  roses  blow. 

The  ball  park  was  in  Rumford  where  Rumford  halts 
at  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  and  becomes  the  little  village  of 
Mexico.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  at  the  park 
and  joining  a  queue  of  youths  who  were  shouting  the 
merits  of  their  doughty  heroes,  the  Rumford  Gringoes; 
he  was  soon  well  wrapped  up  in  balls,  strikes,  “nice 
goin’!”  “stay  on!”  “kill  the  umpire!”  and  “A,  you  rob¬ 
ber!” 

« 

Sammy  loved  baseball  and  like  every  other  young 
American,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  under  God’s 
heaven  you  could  tell  him  about  it. 
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“Whit?  A  balk?  Naw!  His  foot  wuzn’t  on  the 
rubber!” 

“Who,  the  batter?  Sure  he  can’t  step  across  the 
plate?” 

“What’s  ’at?  Whitoo  I  know  about  it?  A,  listen 
bud,  I’ve  seen  the  Red  Sox  at  Finnway  so  many  times  that 
it’s  a  relief  to  come  down  here  and  see  somebody  that 
‘don’t’  know  how  to  play  ball.” 

That  got  them!  This  guy’s  from  Boston  and  he’s 
actually  seen  the  Red  Sox! 

“Who,  the  Yanks?  Sure  I  seen  ’em!  McCarthy’s 
on  the  toboggan,  they’ll  never  be  the  same.” 

By  this  time  there  was  a  growing  audience  of  hero- 
hungry  little  Mainers,  and  Sammy,  now  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes,  played  his  part  well.  He  was  the  epitome  of 
urbanity  and  sophistication,  at  least  in  the  sociology  of 
baseball,  to  these  the  little  worshipers  of  King  Double¬ 
day;  and  maybe  the  French  do  not  love  baseball!  They 
love  it  passionately  and  they  would  actually  give  their 
lives  in  defending  their  warriors  of  the  diamond  from 
any  hostile  opponent. 

There  were  others  listening,  listening  to  the  brag¬ 
gart  who  was  not  a  braggart,  who  was  a  new  and  emer¬ 
gent  creature,  who  had  listened  to  the  message-bringers 
and  now  thought  that  he  had  a  message  to  bring. 

“I  am  from  Boston.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am 
from  Boston  and  that  you  are  of  a  far-ajway  place.  I  have 
seen  baseball  as  the  gods  play  it,  you  have  not.  Because 
of  this  you  find  me  worthy  of  your  ears,  and  I  will  bring 
you  a  message,  even  though  I  am  not  given  to  speech, 
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even  though  my  spirit  struggles  through  an  impene¬ 
trable  thicket  of  self-diminution,  you  have  faith  in  me. 
Am  I  not  from  Boston?  Have  I  not  seen  Them,  seen 
Them  at  Their  play!” 

“Yah,  we  usta  drop  into  the  Kenmore,  a  lotta  times, 
the  place  is  lousy  with  big-leaguers.” 

“A,  who’s  she?  The  little  blonde  with  the  bike? 
A,  awright,  uh!” 

Yes,  not  bad,  Sam.  This  is  the  cue  for  someone 
profound  and  metaphysical  to  pronounce:  “She  is  not 
for  you,  Sammy.  You  are  of  the  gray  hounds,  the  olive 
grayhounds,  swiftly  cannot  be  yours.  Yap  at  the  heels 
Sammy,  run  for  the  whiteness,  hunger-run  never-done,  go 
around  the  little  circus  of  night  and  come  back  to  the 
start,  Sammy!  Hungrier  than  before,  Sammy,  whiter, 
yet,  the  whiteness.  Where  is  the  knowing  one,  the  writer 
of  inane  words  ?  Where  is  his  voice,  Sammy,  you  do  not 
hear  it? 

Some  little  girls  had  been  listening  to  the  blowfish 
from  Boston,  who  had  not  meant  to  be  a  blowfish,  who 
had  a  right  to  be  a  blowfish.  Creedin  would  have  said 
it.  Still  Another  would  have  said: 

“Let  he  who  is  without  blowfish  among  you,  cast 
the  first  line!” 

One  little  girl  was  listening! 

The  game  was  over,  day  was  over,  night  was  over¬ 
head.  The  Mexicans  went  back  to  Mexico,  and  the  van¬ 
quished  Rumford  Gringoes  went  back  to  their  mill. 

“Eleven  to  eight!”  someone  said. 

“A,  was  that  the  score?” 
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“It's  the  score  of  my  life,  bud,  eleven  to  eight,  you 
know!” 

“Eleven  to  eight,”  said  the  miller,  Not  Much,  the 
miller.  It  used  to  be  Much,  the  miller,  now  it  is  Not 
Much,  the  miller.  “Eleven  p.  m.  to  eight  a.  m.  that’s 
the  score,  bud!” 

The  little  girls  were  tittering  as  little  girls  do. 
There  were  currents  moving,  from  olive  to  blue,  from 
blue  to  olive,  and  little  girls  have  a  way  of  insinuating 
themselves  into  currents.  The  picture  is  an  old  one: 
clinkers  of  young  people  strewn  about  a  ball  field  at  dusk, 
while  yet  the  male  smell  lingers,  while  yet  the  etching  of 
spikes  along  the  third  base  line  retains  its  telltale  aurora 
of  settling  dust,  telltale  of  legs  and  men  and  the  tena¬ 
cious  courtship  of  a  rubber  slab.  Always  among  little 
girls  there  is  a  Rose,  and  she  must  be  pretty  and  wear 
a  blue  hair  ribbon  and  look  twice  her  age. 

“I  am  Rose!  I  have  naught  to  do  but  bloom,  here  in 
the  summer,  here  by  the  mill  that  is  thorn  to  Rose.  See, 
there’s  my  house;  a  little  white  one,  there  by  the  river 
which  keeps  it  from  the  mill.  Look  now,  the  trees  how 
they  give  a  darkness  to  the  river  bank.  You  would  not 
notice  them  by  day  for  the  mill  leaps  high  with  a  voice 
that  is  a  shout,  it  wrests  your  eyes  and  ears  from  the 
daiikness  and  the  softness  that  is  the  river  forest,  that 
shields  my  house  from  the  uncouth  one,  who  is  the  mill. 
Rose  I  am!” 

He  is  Sammy,  he  is  the  Boston  man ! 

“I  met  a  man  from  Boston, 

And,  oh,  he  looked  at  me, 
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As  if  I  plundered  all  the  salt 
From  out  the  Boston  Sea!” 

“Mine  is  a  southern  house  at  night,  Sammy!” 

“A,  look,  the  mill,  all  ya  kin  see  is  the  fire  from  the 
the  furnaces.  A,  awright  if  I  sit  on  the  carrier?” 

“Yes,  sit  on  the  carrier,  Sammy,  and  down  the  little 
slope  we  will  go,  the  little  tar  road,  that  is  like  a  southern 
road  in  the  moonlight.” 

“A,  where’d  ja  learn  all  ’at,  it’s  like  Creedin,  even.” 

“There  is  my  house,  Sammy.  Day  is  given  to  my 
bike  and  high  above  the  dam  is  my  road.  But  night, 
summer  night,  is  my  southern  house.  See,  it  is  southern ! 
The  river  seems  so  close,  and  the  trees  are  so  depthless 
in  their  darkness  that  they  are  of  a  softness  and  a  hush. 
Darkness  and  softness,  poising  air,  and  two  moons  above, 
this  is  southern.  Two  moons  I  say;  one  is  of  universe, 
the  other  of  the  mill.  Its  furnaces  are  yielding  of  an¬ 
other  moon,  in  this  the  summer  night.” 

“Whitiya  mean,  ya  mean  ya  always  come  out  and 
sit  here  every  night?” 

“Yes  and  the  kids  come  over  from  Rumford  and  we 
talk,  and  our  voices  are  so  soft  that  they  seem  to  be 
made  of  the  same  whispers  that  slipper  through  the  trees 
and  across  the  river.” 

“What  awful  look  is  this,  I  asked? 

Why  look  you  so  at  me, 

You  good-for-nothing  Boston  man, 

From  by  the  Boston  Sea!” 

“Aw,  I  jist  gut  outta  high  sdhool,  landed  this  job 
and  I  bin  all  over  Maine  since  .  .  .  gee  ...  ah  ...  ya 
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know,  I  gut  a  pretty  good  eye  for  girls  and  I  know  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  your  jist  about  the  prettiest  girl 
I  ever  saw  in  my  whole  life  ...” 

“Thank  you!  .  .  .  you’ll  be  here  tomorrow,  won’t 
you?” 

“Yah!  A,  ya  spose  I  could  see  ya  tomorra  night? 
Lookit,  I  kin  hire  a  bike  and  we’ll  both  go  ridin’.  Whitiya 
say?” 

“Sure,  .  .  .  and  I’ll  show  you  all  the  hills,  too, 
Sammy.” 

“I  swear  I  saw  the  ocean, 

Flowing  though  his  eyes, 

A  furied,  saltless  ocean, 

Parched  beneath  wan  skies. 

I  swear  he  saw  the  salt  in  mine, 

Oh  Boston  man  go  ’way, 

For  I  am  young  and  pretty 
And  my  life  is  so  gay.” 

“Gee,  wait’ll  Gerry  and  all  the  gang  hear  about  you. 
And  boy  will  I  tell  ’em,  oh-ho!  A,  uh,  A,  Rose!  You 
don’t  know  it  but  you’re  a  miracle.  I’m  gonna  buy  a 
camera  and  take  your  picture.  If  I  ever  told  the  gang  up 
the  Country  Club  that  a  girl  like  you  even  so  much  as 
gave  me  a  tumble  they’d  throw  me  into  a  sandtrap. 
Pictures  don’t  lie  though  Rose  ...  A,  uh,  Rose !  Gee  .  .  . 
your  pretty — ya  know  it  ?  .  .  .  Rose.  .  .  . 

“And  then  I  kissed  the  Boston  man 
From  by  the  Boston  Sea, 

And  all  that  thirst  and  saftless  woe, 

Found  drink  and  salt  in  me!” 

But  is  not  Rose  fifteen  ? 
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“ROSE!  COME  IN  THE  HOUSE!  RIGHT  THIS 
MINUTE,  DO  YOU  HEAR  ME !  ROSE !  ” 

“A,  your  mother,  .  .  .  tomorra  night  okay?” 

G’night  blueness ! 

Now  I  am  alone!  To  be  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the 
question,  and  the  answer  is  Rose.  “A,  river,  A,  double- 
jointed  moon.  A,  Maine  in  the  night.  As  my  name  is 
Shatter,  it’s  love  I’m  after.  Y’all  set  Sam?  A,  whits 
noo?  Whitiya  know?  R-O-S-E!” 

He  sat  down  on  an  old  dead  tree  and  lifted  his  shin¬ 
ing  face  to  the  sky.  Then  there  poured  from  his  heart 
all  the  love  that  had  been  so  long  in  Sammy  pent,  and 
his  tears  were  streamlets  of  olive  down  his  beaming 
jowls.  The  pilgrim’s  progress  was  ended  and  one  soul 
trembled  with  thanksgiving  and  skymost  joy.  Hey-oh- 
holee-a,  one  little  love,  grudge  it  not  where  there  are  so 
many  more  in  the  universe.  It  is  not  Rose  he  has  found, 
but  the  knowing  that  Rose  can  be  found,  and  the  know¬ 
ing  that  there  must  somewhere  be  a  Rose  even  for  Sam¬ 
my  Shafters. 

So  the  love  has  been  found,  Sammy  has  told  of  it  to 
the  poet  and  great  is  his  joy.  Sammy  bought  a  camera, 
hired  a  bike,  and,  oh,  of  that  happy  night,  his  heart  will 
ever  sing,  R-O-S-E !  He  showed  her  to  Creedin  who  was 
stricken  by  her  beauty  and  rejoiced  that  Sam  had  passed 
through  many  a  weed  only  to  meet  the  flower. 

“Creed,  she  sez  she’ll  write,  and  I’m  gonna  write  to 
her  from  Augusta.  Boy,  when  I  kissed  her  good-bye,  I 
thought  I’d  melt.  Phew!  Wait’ll  I  tell  the  fellas  up  the 
C.C.,  they’ll  be  popeyed,  and  peektures  ulso,  hulloy! 
Think  she’ll  write,  Creed?” 
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“Sure  she  will,  Sam!”  He  felt  she  would,  at  least 
one  letter  anyhow,  and  Sam  would  get  the  biggest  boot 
out  of  it.  And  after  .  .  .  poor  Sam!  Yet  he’ll  get  over 
it  and  be  the  bigger  for  it.  It  is  not  Rose,  but  the  knowing 
that  Rose  can  be  found.  Grow,  Sammy,  grow  with  a 
warmth  for  you  have  found  your  love! 

Credo  in  universe  is  my  sickness,  credo  in  Emily  my 
cure!  Good-bye  Maine,  summer  Maine,  Maine  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  I  am  going  home! 

Credo  in  Emily: 

In  the  poetry  of  little,  in  a  poet  laureate  of  all  the 
earth,  do  I  believe.  And  will  you  not  come  back  again? 
Hey-oh-holee-a,  in  Saturday  night  do  I  not  believe! 

In  that  “You  can  go  home  again,”  in  that  soul  is 
always  home  when  universe  is  contained  in  it. 

In  that  “You  can  go  home  again,”  for  there  is  always 
an  Emily! 

THE  END 
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E  once  learned  from  one  of  Boston’s  roundabout 


W  columnists  that  among  the  city’s  better  newsdeal¬ 
ers  is  one  who  speaks  a  half  dozen  languages  and  has 
three  or  four  degrees.  Of  course,  that  may  include  Esper¬ 
anto,  double-talk,  Pig-Latin,  and  shorthand,  but  even 
then,  it  sounds  impressive.  Well,  we  never  investigated 
this  seeming  paradox  further  until  entering  the  Milk 
Street-Devonshire  subway  entrance  one  night.  There  we 
found  him.  We  didn’t  ask,  but  it  must  be.  First  of  all 
he  sells  papers.  Second,  he  has  a  modulated  accent  and 
a  lush  recurrence  of  syllables  that  can  only  spring  from 
six  or  seven  languages.  Third,  he  has  a  suavity  of  man¬ 
ner  and  a  business  sense  of  proportion  that  could  only 
arise  from  three  or  four  degrees.  He  can  make  the  head¬ 
lines  positively  tingle  down  your  spine;  he’s  our  candi- 


date  for  the  publicity  portfolio  at  the  Heights.  On  this 
particular  occasion,  the  erstwhile  Italian  navy  had  been 
sailing  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  British  fleet  caught 
up  long  enough  to  mete  out  the  same  fate  as  befell  poor 
Ionius.  Our  newsdealer  was  summing  it  up  with,  “Italian 
Navy  CRUSHED!  Italian  Navy  CRUSHED!”  He  pro¬ 
nounced  it  with  a  very  hard  “er”  and  a  rush  of  “ush”  at 
the  end  like  a  torpedo  swooshing  in  flight.  Each  repe¬ 
tition  sank  a  new  battleship;  Churchill  himself  could  do 
no  better.  A  meek  little  lady  in  front  of  me  excitedly 
stopped  her  husband,  “Do  you  hear,  Donald,  do  you  hear 
him?  The  Italian  Navy  is  .  . .  is  CRUSHED!” 

On  a  later  occasion,  when  a  stray  section  of  the 
R.  A.  F.  strayed  long  enough  from  the  chalk  cliffs  to 
loose  a  bomb  splinter  or  two  over  Germany  in  general, 
we  were  startled  out  of  a  Platonic  calm  (which  comes 
from  Dr.  Maguire’s  courses)  by  hearing  “Berlin 
BLAHSTED!  Utterly  BLAHSTED!”  Even  Hitler 
would  have  jumped.  A  few  men  like  that,  and  this  war 
would  soon  be  won. 

IN  these  days  of  quick-lunches  and  tea-time  restraint  it’s 
a  pleasure  to  venture  upon  some  of  the  old-time  ex¬ 
pansiveness.  Take  oratory,  for  instance — it  is  a  fulsome, 
but  failing  art.  Cold  logic  has  supplanted  it,  the  logic  of 
the  law  brief  and  technician,  not  the  persuasive  artistry 
of  a  golden  tongue.  Conciseness,  brevity,  terseness — 
anything  to  speed  up  production — that’s  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  way.  Read  your  articles  in  a  summary;  take  your 
steaks  in  vitamin  pills.  The  last  straw  came  with  the 
Readers’  Digest  Digest.  With  such  a  clipped  spirit  abroad, 
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who  has  time  for  the  gracious  introduction,  the  surging 
peroration,  that  swayed  men  and  cut  out  destiny  in  the 
young,  long  days  of  America? 

But  the  loss  has  been  ours.  We  have  saved  time 
and  lost  persuasion.  And  saved  time  for  what?  You 
can’t  practise  a  precis  on  Shakespeare  or  the  Aeneid. 
We  have  lost  sight  also  of  the  fact  that  the  average  in¬ 
dividual,  being  animal  as  well  as  rational,  can  only  stand 
so  much  undressed  logic.  Even  the  scientist  does  not 
always  see  in  nature  its  constituent  chemical  elements. 
It  has  been  called  the  American  people’s  greatest  tragedy, 
that  in  this  hour  they  lacked  a  Daniel  Webster  to  clarion 
the  call  for  peace. 

And  thus  it  was  with  a  glow  of  kindred  fellowship 
that  we  heard  just  such  fulsome  forensics  in  the  Fulton 
room  recently.  They  rebounded  from  the  arched  ceiling 
to  the  richly-decorated  walls;  they  struck  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  and  the  names  of  the  Fulton’s  great.  It 
was  the  war,  of  course.  After  a  due  excoriation  of  Hitler 
and  his  kingdom,  followed  with  a  renunciation  of  Church¬ 
ill  and  certain  of  his  works,  the  speaker  swung  into  a 
warmly-felt  climax  that  carried  his  audience  into  honest, 
enthusiastic  applause.  “If  sacrifice  and  bloodshed  be  our 
fate,”  he  cried,  “then  this  shall  ibe  our  guide:  if  our  blood 
must  fall,  it  shall  redden  the  harbors  and  the  waters  of 
our  American  seacoasts;  it  shall  stain  the  stone  walls 
and  the  roadways  of  our  own  beloved  homeland;  it  shall 
enrich  the  furrows  of  the  soil  that  gave  us  life,  but  it 
shall  not  fall  again  in  defense  of  foreign  soil!” 

More  than  the  Fulton  Debating  Society  should  have 
heard  him. 
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MONG  people  we  rather  like  is  an  old  vaudeville  ge- 


X  nius  named  Ed  Wynn.  He  has  the  peculiar  notion,  pe¬ 
culiar,  at  least,  to  the  producers  of  Panama  Hattie ,  Pal 
Joey ,  Tobacco  Road ,  etc.,  and  peculiar  to  Messrs.  Kauf¬ 
man,  Hart,  and  hundreds  of  other  theatre  gentry,  that  a 
good  show  need  not  be  a  dirty  one  or  a  clean  one  dull. 
It  isn’t  just  a  theory  with  the  “Perfect  Fool.”  It’s  the 
spearhead  of  a  private  campaign,  and  the  keynote  of  his 
entertaining  musical,  “Boys  and  Girls  Together  ”  He 
considers  it  not  prudish,  but  “an  artistic  achievement  to 
get  laughs,  not  by  shocking  the  audience,  but  by  giving 
it  genuine  humor.”  It’s  a  funny  thing :  you  laugh  even 
louder  with  genuine  humor.  There  are  no  qualms,  no 
strings  attached.  Such  words  are  reassuring — we  were 
beginning  to  fear  that  the  censorship,  such  as  it  is,  work¬ 
ed  in  reverse.  Or  as  Wynn  expressed  it,  “I  have  a  re¬ 
freshing  innovation.”  And  such  men  are  heartening.  If 
there  were  more  of  them  in  show  business,  the  Legion 
of  Decency  (Which,  by  the  way,  seems  amazingly  in¬ 
efficient  of  late)  could  quietly  close  its  doors. 


cs9do 
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Street  Accident 

Thomas  J.  Heath  *43 

Please  make  a  path  to  the  Doctor’s  door 
I  ask  you,  please,  watch  out. 

Oh,  let  me  pass,  don’t  stand  and  stare — 
Why  do  you  mill  about? 

Why  must  you  look  at  my  bundle  so? 
This  mass  of  clothes  and  blood, 

For  it’s  my  son,  my  son, 

This  mass  of  clothes  and  blood. 

My  son,  I  say,  or  are  you  blind? 

Blind  to  this  hellishness  you  see, 

And  do  you  smile  in  blind  contempt, 

Or  stupid  curiosity? 


Doctor!  Here!  and  oh,  be  quick — 
It  took  but  a  second  or  so, 

A  scarlet  second  to  shatter  him 
Into  this  .  .  .  that  I  did  not  know. 
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The  driver  did  not  stop 
But  went  at  a  drunken  rate. 

He  could  not  stop  before ; 

After — was  too  late. 

But  please  strip  off  his  crimson  clothes 
And,  please,  don’t  hide  the  truth. 

You  know  why 

I  would  hate  a  lie 

When  I  think  I  know  the  truth. 

What’s  that  you  say?  .  .  .  and  why  do  you 
Tremble  like  that  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  don’t  hesitate 
I  feel  no  pain  .  .  .  See,  I  smile  .  .  . 

.  .  .  You  said  .  .  .  amputate! 

Oh  God!  .  .  .  what’s  that?  ...  I  did  not  hear 
.  .  .  Both  legs !  .  .  .  Please  .  .  .  please  .  .  .  you  see  .  .  . 
Both  legs  .  .  .  But  then  he  could  not  run 
Nor  walk,  nor  play.  Society 
Would  be  amused  .  .  . 

My  little  boy. 

Their  brutal  toy  .  .  . 

But  he  must  live,  he  must,  I  say, 

Else  I  would  die.  I  could  not  give 
My  blood  to  dust — my  child,  my  son, 

My  flesh  ...  Oh  God!  My  son  must  live!  .  .  . 
Doctor,  sear  the  bone  with  care, 

And  I  shall  steal  away  to  ask 
For  strength.  We  need  it  both. 

I,  for  my  son;  you,  for  your  task  .  .  . 


Well,  I  come  once  more 
Back  to  your  silent  door 
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My  Doctor.  I  return  to  you. 

My  head  is  high.  I  face  you 
Doctor,  and  ask.  I  fear 
Your  answer.  Why  do  you  peer 
At  the  wall?  Why  do  I  grow  weak? 

My  son,  his  amputation,  please  speak  .  .  . 
No!  No!  .  .  . 

Strange,  I  do  not  cry — 

My  son,  thank  God,  will  die. 
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Jersey  City?  Is  that 
Still  in  the  United  States? 


Journey  To  Joisey 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  *42 

JERSEY  CITY  is  approached  toy  the  Holland  Tutoe,  an¬ 
other  of  these  vehicular  traffic  connections  which 
serves  to  remind  you  tacitly,  along  with  the  statue  of 
stout-legged  Peter  Stuyvesant,  that  the  district  was  once 
known  as  New  Netherlands.  It  also  reminds  you  of 
Sumner  Tunnel  until  you  reach  for  the  fare.  Fifty  cents 
.  .  .  you  wouldn’t  mind  if  it  tunneled  under  something 
pretentious — something  romantic,  like  Boston  Hartoor. 
But  it’s  only  a  river,  a  turgid,  tug-filled,  cold,  hard- 
working  river,  offspring  of  some  far  distant  lake.  How 
the  same  genus,  roughly,  of  human  beings  will  pay  five 
cents  to  hurtle  through  a  subway  tunnel,  and  ten  times 
that  modest  sum  to  traverse  a  tiled  tube,  remains  one  of 
those  economic  problems  like  tickets  for  the  Holy  Cross 
game  or  the  future  of  the  national  debt.  It  gives  econo¬ 
mists  excuse  for  existence. 

New  York  does  nothing  by  surprise,  however.  That’s 
not  sophisticated.  Its  skyline  can  be  seen  in  the  distance ; 
it  grows  only  gradually  into  bigness.  Its  newspapers 
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can  be  read  at  home;  the  Times  and  PM  try  to  be  cos¬ 
mopolitan.  Its  styles  appear  in  every  Boston  window ;  we 
are  only  the  cultural,  not  the  fashionable  capital  of 
America.  And  in  the  same  way  you  are  well  prepared 
for  this  grand  slam  in  tariff  transactions;  the  Merritt 
and  associated  parkways  are  an  excellent  acclimation. 

We  rode  south  to  the  tune  of  such  remarks  as  “Ten  cents, 
please.”  “That’s  right,  bud,  ten  cents.”  “Change  the 
name  and  charge  another  dime — who  said  Dewey  stopped 
the  rackets?”  After  four  such  financial  delays  you  re¬ 
flect  that  the  days  of  the  highwayman  did  not  die  with 
the  romantic  novel.  If  Alfred  Noyes  ever  drives  over 
the  purple  moors  of  Connecticut,  he’ll  find  his  mod¬ 
ern  version  without  a  French  cocked  hat  or  a  coat  of 
the  claret  velvet,  but  dressed  in  a  modest  blue-gray  with 
brass  buttons.  But  these  are  simply  first  reflections, 
for  a  giant  sign  after  the  toll  house  soothes  them  all 
away.  It  promises  new  and  greater  parkways,  built  on 
dimes.  That  makes  you  feel  magnanimous  with  a  touch 
of  the  grandiose — road-builder  to  a  nation.  Like  paying 
taxes  for  defense,  ostensibly  it’s  fine. 

But  anyway,  we  paid.  And  we  came  out  in  Jersey 
City.  It’s  a  strange  feeling,  something  akin  to  Columbus 
sighting  the  Indies  or  a  new  freshman  in  the  rotunda. 
For  this  is  the  Jersey  of  the  flats  and  factories,  of  the 
low-lying  homes  and  soaring  hospitals,  of  the  Irish,  the 
police  force,  and  Hague.  You  almost  need  a  passport; 
the  Hudson  River  is  a  boundary,  wide  and  sure. 

They  even  speak  another  language.  I’ve  heard  of  a 
Joisey  accent,  to  introduce  it  subtly.  I  even  heard  a 
defense  of  accents  in  general,  coming  from  the  front 
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seat  as  the  car  curved  among  the  El  structures.  Ac¬ 
cents  and  dialects,  Jim  maintained,  keep  a  language  flex¬ 
ible,  introduce  new  words,  new  currents  of  thought,  new 
vigor.  But  the  radio  and  screen  are  leading  to  a  sterile 
uniformity ;  if  they  continue  their  perfunctory  ways,  then 
English  in  the  American  manner  will  lose  its  sectional 
flavor. 

But  what  of  a  Joisey  accent?  We  made  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  genus  to  species  when  we  asked  the  first  cop 
on  the  corner  for  directions  to  St.  Peter’s.  He  was 
a  fine-looking,  big-shouldered  individual  whose  ancestors 
may  well  have  swung  a  halberd  for  Brian  Boru.  He  was 
very  polite :  “St.  Peter’s,  now  .  .  .  Take  your  foist  left, 
two  blocks  up,  and  toin  to  your  right.”  And  there  it  was 
unpadded — sectional  flavor,  new  words,  new  currents, 
and  all.  In  New  Jersey  they  don’t  say  slangily  of  a 
smooth  debater  that  “he  pours  on  the  oil  according  to 
Hoyle.”  It’s  “the  erl  according  to  Herle.”  Keeps  the 
language  flexible,  Jim  says. 

St.  Peter’s  high  school,  church,  and  rectory  corre¬ 
spond  to  B.  C.  High  in  their  location.  Here  is  no  cathe¬ 
dral  grandeur  rising  on  heights  to  the  clouds.  It  is  a 
staunch  brick  church  for  the  poor,  boasting  its  holy 
presence  as  proudly  as  Notre  Dame.  It  rises  from  its 
people  and  is  a  part  of  them;  it  absorbs  their  sweat  and 
grime,  the  toil  and  hardship  of  their  lives.  As  we  watched 
from  the  car  window  outside  the  rectory,  two  priests  in 
their  cassocks  came  striding  up  the  street,  pushing 
through  the  children,  their  toys  and  ball  games,  smiling, 
greeting,  laughing.  It  was  strangely  Old-Worldian,  a 
priest  in  his  cassock  in  the  streets.  It  suggested  the  little 
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French  towns  of  Canada  where  the  churches  are  the 
most  pretentious  buildings,  and  the  priests  always  wear 
their  cassocks  in  public.  For  they  are  very  important 
persons  there,  and  they  have  much  to  do;  strangely 
enough,  they  are  even  more  important  than  the  doctor 
or  the  mayor. 

Jersey  City  slums — there  are  none.  Unless  you  wish 
to  brand  a  whole  city  there  are  none.  The  houses  are  the 
same — the  same  monotony  of  sagging  wood  and  half -lit 
hallways,  the  same  high  steps  and  swaying  tenements, 
with  tiny  cracks  of  light  or  littered  alleys  in  between.  It 
is  like  one  vast  North  End  in  its  houses,  the  goodness  of 
its  people,  and  its  kids — Irish,  this  time.  The  city  is 
ringed  with  factories  of  many  windows  and  little  sun. 
They  are  busy  producing  the  mechanical  trinkets  of  our 
times — not  the  simple  things  of  hands  and  earth,  but 
mouth  wash  and  tooth  paste,  auto  parts  and  cereal,  vege¬ 
table  shortening  and  granulated  soap.  The  smoke  from 
the  long  brick  fingers  is  dark  and  soot-laden ;  it  hazes  the 
sky  and  dims  the  sunsets;  it  forms  a  panoply  of  grime. 
Dirt  is  everywhere,  and  is  everywhere  being  punished 
with  a  broom — one  of  those  heroic  feminine  gestures,  like 
sweeping  sand  out  of  the  Sahara.  The  houses  are  iron¬ 
ical  in  their  crazy  symmetry.  The  people  go  forth  to  their 
square-built  factories;  they  work  in  a  straight-edged 
world.  They  travel  over  bridges  of  sheer  suspension  that 
suggest  some  geometric  wonder,  some  symphony  in  steel. 
The  stone  and  steel-made  canyons  rise  in  pure  straight¬ 
ness  before  them;  the  New  York  streets  shoot  out  like 
arrows ;  the  roads  curve  and  gyrate  gracefully,  and  whis¬ 
per  the  beauty  of  the  engineer’s  art.  But  the  houses 
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where  they  live, — the  homes  of  the  bridge-makers,  the 
canyon-builders,  and  the  road-workers, — their  porches 
hang  weirdly,  each  step  slanting  in  a  different  direction. 
The  comers  sag  to  one  side,  the  windows  to  another. 
Their  lines  follow  no  pattern  but  wear;  they  parallel  each 
other  only  by  accident.  It  suggests  some  child  playing 
with  a  ruler,  some  cruel  surrealism  at  work.  What  sym¬ 
metry  is  this,  what  symphony?  What  blueprint  marked 
their  frame,  what  genius  drew  their  shapes?  Nothing 
but  the  tug  of  old  wood  and  the  wear  of  iron,  the  burden 
of  many  feet  and  the  strain  of  age.  But  then,  goodness 
need  not  wear  a  brownstone  front.  If  real  estate  were 
apportioned  by  merit,  then  Jersey  would  shine  in  ma¬ 
hogany  and  marble,  and  Beacon  Street  would  have  long 
since  seen  new  owners. 

On  our  way  to  the  hotel  we  drew  richer  knowledge 
of  two  Jersey  institutions:  the  police  force,  and  St. 
Aedan’s.  The  former  deserve  more  detailed  treatment; 
more  and  more  you  form  the  conclusion  that  they  and 
their  boss  are  Jersey  City.  But  for  the  present,  they  are 
the  best  paid  in  the  world,  they  are  Irish,  and  they  are 
legion.  As  for  St.  Aedan’s — it  is  beautiful,  big,  and 
Catholic.  Its  spires,  the  dome,  and  soft,  Romanesque 
architecture  are  welcome  beauty  after  Boston’s  Gothic. 
The  rich,  orange-brown  stone  contrasts  further  with  our 
honest  red  brick,  but  hard-earned  Irish  dollars  put  them 
both  in  place,  and  the  same  Faith  gives  them  firmness. 

It’s  rather  jarring  for  such  an  aesthetic  appreciation 
to  pass  around  the  church  completely  and  read  its  front- 
lawn  billboard.  The  letters  modestly  shout  of  l' ‘BONUS 
BINGO,”  and  the  details  are  baldly  listed:  Thursday 
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evenings — St.  Aedan’s  Auditorium — 25c.  As  the  moder¬ 
ator  sadly  explained  to  me  later,  they  call  it  the  fifth 
mark  of  the  Church  in  Jersey. 

We  found  the  Plaza  Hotel;  it’s  at  Journal  Square. 
They  tell  many  stories  of  the  Square,  which  is  big  and 
bright  enough  to  make  Red  Square  in  Moscow  look  pink¬ 
ish  by  comparison.  It  is  where  the  radicals  would  gather, 
if  there  were  any  radicals  in  Jersey  City.  It  is  where 
Norman  Thomas  attempted  to  clear  his  throat  one  night, 
and  was  strong-armed  to  a  New  York  ferry  at  the  first 
cough.  It  is  where  Wendell  Willkie  and  bodyguard,  en¬ 
trenched  like  Hitler  on  a  visit  to  London,  gave  a  few 
wisely-forgotten  comments  on  the  corruption  of  Demo¬ 
crats  in  general  and  Hague  in  particular.  Obviously,  a 
Joisey  accent  can’t  understand  an  Indiana  drawl.  The 
Square  is  named  for  the  Jersey  Journal  (think  how  that’s 
pronounced!)  and  was  almost  renamed  one  time  for  the 
Veterans,  when  the  Journal  unwisely  attempted  to  criti¬ 
cize  “the  boss.” 

Negroes  staffed  the  hotel  completely  and  they  did  it 
very  well.  Trained,  polished,  and  versatile,  they  are 
craftsmen  in  the  field  of  service.  They  have  that  perfect 
hotel  manner  of  making  you  feel  important,  a  sort  of 
king  for  $3.50  a  day.  We  entered  the  elevator,  thus  dust¬ 
ing  off  our  ego.  “How  perfectly  trained,”  I  murmured. 
“You  mean  how  perfectly  suppressed,”  Jim  murmured. 
And  there  we  were — two  murmurs,  the  seeds  of  a  mighty 
strife.  It  put  brother  against  brother,  class  against  class. 
It  wearied  Congress  and  bloodied  battlefields.  It  divided 
an  entire  nation.  It  prompted  a  Civil  War.  It  was  a  great 
opportunity,  but  I  saved  my  voice  for  St.  Peter’s. 
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One  such  perfect  servant  was  later  conducting  me 
to  my  floor — the  highest — and  in  his  anxiety  to  serve 
he  conducted  too  far.  The  elevator  stuck  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  seventh  and  the  ozone.  (He  certainly  learned 
his  lesson  well;  we  had  to  “step  up,  please”  from  floor  6% 
for  the  rest  of  our  stay.)  I  listened  as  he  telephoned 
directions  from  my  room  a  few  minutes  later:  “Hello, 
Jim;  this  is  Norman;  send  up  Pete.”  Terse  and  to  the 
point,  no  evidence  of  racial  procrastination  there.  As  an 
afterthought  he  added,  “I’m  stuck  on  the  seventh.”  Com¬ 
pare  this  lightning  exchange  if  you  will  with  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  went  on  between  a  badly  baffled  room  clerk 
and  711  that  sleepy  Sunday  morning.  Jim  had  been 
cavorting  with  a  candle,  burlesquing  Diogenes  in  a  search 
for  an  honest  debate  judge.  Marty  handled  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

“Hello.”  Yawn. 

“Good  morning;  may  I  help  you?”  Those  are  known 
to  the  trade  as  cold  shower  tones;  they  strive  for  the 
same  brisk  effect. 

“Ah  .  .  .  well,  is  there  a  Mass  at  8:30  anywheres  in 
the  vicinity?”  This  is  one  city,  unlike  Memphis,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  or  Dallas,  where  you  do  not  have  to  explain  what 
a  Mass  is,  and  “vicinity”  is  a  fairly  safe  word. 

“Ah  .  .  .  no.  There’s  a  9:00  at  St.  Joseph’s  and  10:30 
at  St.  Aedan’s.”  He  proved  uniquely  uninformed;  they 
were  both  at  9:15. 

“You’re  sure  there’s  no  8:30  anywhere?  I  mean, 
have  you  any  authority  for  that  statement?”  This  is 
known  as  the  Notre  Dame  attitude — at  least,  of  Notre 
Dame  alumni  who  serve  as  debate  coaches  in  Jersey  City. 
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“Yes.”  Equally  terse  and  to  the  point. 

“That’s  funny.  I  thought  there  were  twelve  churches 
in  this  town.” 

“Well  .  .  .  ah.  I’m  not  too  sure  about  that.”  Obvious 
embarrassment;  situation  not  provided  for  in  Soothing 
Service  Manual.  “You  see,  ah  ...  we  only  have  the  Sun¬ 
day  schedule  for  those  two.” 

“Oh.  Thanks.  G’bye.” 

All  of  which  brings  out  two  points :  that  a  little  per¬ 
sistence  digs  out  a  world  of  hidden  meaning,  and  we 
went  to  Mass  at  9:15. 

If  you  were  confined  to  carrying  away  a  single  over¬ 
whelming  impression,  this  time,  of  Jersey  City,  it  would 
not  be  of  food,  like  the  North  End.  It  would  be  one  rich 
with  Jersey  cops.  In  size  they  are  formidable,  in  numbers 
sinister,  and  in  nationality — well,  the  simile  runs,  “As 
Irish  as  a  Jersey  cop.”  They  say  they  solved  the  Irish 
problem  when  they  let  them  fight  on  the  right  side  of 
the  fence.  In  no  place,  at  any  time,  did  we  see  one  in 
uniform  without  a  loaded  night-stick  in  his  hand.  The 
crime  rate  is  notably  low;  the  Irish  and  the  night-sticks 
are  the  answers.  They  walk  like  conductors  of  justice, 
swinging  their  weighty  batons.  We  asked  directions  of 
an  officer  late  that  Saturday  night;  he  approached  the 
car  as  warily  as  if  the  first  three  public  enemies  came 
from  Massachusetts  and  used  a  Boston  College  sticker 
for  disguise.  Add  a  rich  Irish  brogue  to  the  “Joisey  toin” 
given  to  the  language,  and  you  have  a  specimen  as  yet 
untarnished  by  radio’s  punctilious  pronunciation.  Cops 
and  corners  are  synonymous  in  Jersey;  they  are  as  con¬ 
stant  as  the  hydrants;  like  accidents,  they  cannot  stand 
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alone.  The  biggest  traffic  problem  isn’t  for  Saturday 
shopping,  but  for  Sunday  morning  Mass.  It’s  a  holy, 
wholesome  traffic ;  may  its  density  increase.  The  pilgrims 
once  jostled  one  another  on  the  road  to  Mecca;  the  Jews 
once  thronged  the  highways  to  Jerusalem.  But  a  greater 
than  Moses,  a  far  greater  than  Mahomet  is  here,  and  a 
white-gloved  Irish  officer  points  the  way  to  His  home. 

This  is  really  one  town  where  the  Faith  is  written 
large  by  its  people,  and  there  is  no  alien,  decaying  tra¬ 
dition  to  disturb  its  honest  ways.  To  be  a  Catholic  here 
is  to  wear  a  wedding  garment;  not  to  be,  is  like  wearing 
an  orange  tie  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  I  can  think  of  no 
place  where  the  Jehovah  Witnesses  would  find  shorter 
shrift.  At  Mass  that  Sunday,  which  we  found,  at  least 
figuratively,  over  a  room  clerk’s  dead  body,  communion¬ 
time  was  moving-time  for  nearly  the  whole  congregation. 
And  the  Moderator  later  told  me,  “Sunday  Mass?  You 
can  hear  one  on  every  corner  at  every  hour.  This  is 
Jersey  City.”  It  has  a  refreshing,  Boston-like  atmosphere 
of  cathedrals  and  incense,  holy  water,  saints,  and  vest¬ 
ments,  processions  and  signs  of  the  cross — all  the  rich 
trappings  of  royalty  that  small  minds  would  deny  to  the 
King  of  Kings.  It  forms  a  sort  of  jumping-off  place  into 
the  vast,  half-baptized  South.  While  passing  between 
churches  on  Main  Street  I  noticed  the  Masonic  Temple, 
a  dingy,  gray-stone  building,  well  set  back  from  the 
street.  .  .  . 

We  learned  much  of  the  Catholics,  Jersey,  and 
Hague.  Hague  is  the  principal  character  of  Jersey 
both  city  and  state;  his  reign  dates  from  1918  and,  to 
use  one  of  his  famous  expressions,  “You  can’t  fool 
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the  people  that  long!”  You  can  if  they  can’t  say 
anything  about  it.  He  has  been  variously  described 
by  his  critics,  who  include  both  Catholics  and  Republi¬ 
cans,  as  a  “mugg”  and  an  “uneducated  lout.”  His  police 
are  his  trade-mark ;  his  fist,  the  law.  I  ask  naively  about 
elections.  “Oh,  those.”  “Well,  several  days  be¬ 
fore,  each  city  official  is  made  to,  ah,  feel  the  full 
days  before,  each  city  official  is  made  to,  ah,  feel  the  full 
extent  of  his  responsibilities.”  Then  he  added,  to  dismiss 
further  such  an  obvious  anachronism,  “He  either  puts 
up  or  gets  out.”  Someone  suggested  another  such  an¬ 
achronism,  the  Dutch.  “Yes,  the  Dutch,”  he  continued. 
“They  say  the  Dutch  settled  Jersey,  and  the  Irish  settled 
the  Dutch.”  These  barbs  were  flying  in  the  Grill  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Plaza ;  we  had  gained  a  special  table  because 
of  our  importance,  and  also  because  there  weren’t  any 
others  vacant.  A  swinging  door  behind  him  would  peri¬ 
odically  swing  open  and  periodically  jolt  his  eleventh  and 
twelfth  cervical  vertdbra,  but  just  as  periodically  a 
capacious  German  waiter  would  mutter  something  like 
“Ohxscuse  it,  pliz.”  It  was  the  oddest  Irish  brogue  I 
heard  in  Jersey. 

It  is  difficult  to  condemn  or  even  to  appraise  whole¬ 
heartedly  a  political  system  like  that  of  Jersey  City,  or 
any  civic  set-up  run  by  a  boss  politician  who  is  usually 
an  Irish  Catholic.  We  have  seen  the  system  here  and 
have  divided  on  the  issue.  There  are  many  things  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  Hague-town — the  absence  of 
crime,  or  night  clubs,  or  public  immorality,  for  instance, 
or  the  soaring  medical  center,  skyscraper  hospital  for 
the  state.  But  there  are  many  more  things  that  can  be 
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said  against — the  terrific  tax  burdens,  for  instance,  and 
the  long  lists  of  city  employees,  the  ironic  elections,  and 
the  scorn  of  civil  liberties  that  arises  from  “righteousness 
above  the  law.”  If  we  analyze  both  compliments  and 
complaints,  the  latter  appear  as  means  and  the  former 
are  the  ends — an  old,  old  doctrine  of  expediency  that  gets 
things  done,  but  wrongly.  If  we  analyze  still  further,  an 
Irish  politician  is  a  Catholic  politician,  and  a  Catholic  is 
one  bound  by  a  sense  of  ethics,  well  marked  out  by  his 
Church.  Subjectivism,  even  in  politics,  and  even  with  the 
well-intentioned  Irish,  is  still  a  dangerous  norm  of  right 
conduct. 

We  stood  at  the  hotel  window  that  evening  and 
looked  out  over  the  city — Jersey  City — or  any  city;  it 
might  as  well  have  been  the  world.  The  long,  flat  rows 
of  “houses  stretched  into  the  hazy  distance,  the  homes 
and  heart-beat  of  a  nation,  losing  their  soiled  and  dreary 
ugliness  in  the  splendor  of  a  Jersey  sunset.  The  factories 
brooded  silently,  still  warm  from  the  flux  of  workers, 
hardly  still  from  the  pulse  of  machines.  A  few  trails  of 
smoke  still  drifted  slowly,  darkening  the  deep  red  sky 
and  veiling  the  sun  for  our  eyes.  The  city  lay  sprawling 
like  some  giant  cat,  spreading  out  to  the  flats  and 
marshes,  blending  into  the  blue  mists  of  the  fringing 
hills.  Down  by  St.  Peter’s  High  School,  rising  from  the 
homes  and  squalor,  the  medical  center,  health-hope  of 
the  poor,  towered  above  the  tenements,  its  whiteness 
still  bright  against  the  blackness  of  the  streets.  It  was 
impressive,  all  this  clash  of  evening  colors,  of  man-made 
lines  and  twilight  shadows,  of  concrete  against  the  sky. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  time  you  could  call  Jersey  City 
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beautiful;  the  only  time  it  wears  a  different  atmosphere 
over  its  colorless,  black  and  gray  existence.  The  sun  sank 
rapidly,  almost  nervously,  as  if  it  had  passed  through 
a  stranger’s  dwelling  and  was  even  now  hastening  home. 
The  blood-red  brilliance  faded;  the  colors  ebbed  softly  to 
the  sky  line.  Then  there  was  only  the  drabness  and  the 
darkness,  the  streets  and  factories,  our  civilization  and 
our  creations,  our  hopes,  and  fears,  and  homes.  It  seemed 
like  a  sunset  everywhere — for  Jersey  City  or  any  city; 
it  might  as  well  be  the  world.  I  hope  that  sun  rises  again. 
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HOW  TO  BE  HUMAN  THOUGH  HAPPY 

Don’t  let  people  kid  you  into  trying  to  be  a  Success. 
A  lot  of  men  are  going  to  come  up  to  you  and  say:  “You 
want  to  be  happy?  All  you  got  to  do  is  be  a  Success.” 
Anyone  who  wants  to  be  a  machine  can  be  a  Success  in 
their  world.  A  Success  has  a  lot  of  knowledge  and  no 
understanding,  he  knows  “the  price  of  everything  and 
the  value  of  nothing.” 

There  are  too  many  Successes,  too  many  people  with 
white-collar  jobs,  secondhand  cars,  and  fat  heads.  They 
read  only  one  book,  the  volume  of  business.  A  Success 
thinks  a  sandwich  is  everything  and  a  sonnet  is  noth¬ 
ing.  A  Success  is  the  man  who  thought  that  college  was 
nothing  more  than  a  short-cut  to  getting  a  job  with  more 
pay  than  he  deserved. 

There  are  too  many  men  trying  to  be  Successes  and 
not  enough  trying  to  live  successfully.  Not  to  live  as 
factory-pieces,  or  wheel-cogs,  or  trembling  slaves  in  fear 
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of  the  all-powerful  master,  the  boss ;  but  to  live  as  human 
beings,  as  men  who  can  appreciate  both  bread  and  beauty, 
who  can  see  the  place  of  both  sandwiches  and  sonnets. 

The  idolatry  of  money  is  one  of  the  most  luring 
features  of  the  heresy  of  Americanism.  (A  job  is  a  job 
is  a  job  is  a  death  and  money  in  the  bank.  All  for  one 
and  one  for  all,  three  cheers  for  Big  Business,  the  Rotary 
Clubs,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Apostles  of  the  gospel  of  Success  are  all  over  the 
place.  What  about  the  Gospel  of  Christ?  Who  is  there 
to  preach  that  message  of  the  right  use  of  the  things 
of  Caesar  unless  it  is  the  graduates  of  Catholic  colleges, 
the  men  who  can  show  that  money  is  not  beauty,  happi¬ 
ness,  truth,  or  love,  who  can  show  that  money  is  only 
money,  and  that  it  is  not  the  gateway  to  life,  but  a  detour 
in  the  road? 

“If  we  really  want  to  live,  we’d  better  start  at 
once  to  try; 

If  we  don’t,  it  doesn’t  matter,  but  we’d  better 
start  to  die.” 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  should  “start  to  die?”  Has 
coming  to  Boston  College  meant  getting  a  way  of  life, 
a  culture,  or  have  you  zealously  avoided  any  education 
to  which  you  have  unavoidably  been  exposed? 

If  coming  to  Boston  College  has  meant  only  “making 
contacts,”  having  a  good  blowout  every  once  in  a  while, 
and  seeing  a  fine  view  of  the  Reservoir,  you’ve  wasted 
some  good  time  when  you  might  have  been  a  fine  truck 
driver,  or  ink-stained  clerk.  Did  you  come  to  B.  C.  to 
take  notes,  notes,  notes,  so  you  could  pass  courses,  and 
gefi marks,  marks,  marks? 
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The  first  commandment  in  the  book  of  happiness  is 
not,  as  many  think,  Be  a  Success.  The  first  one  is:  Be 
a  Man,  have  all  the  sensibilities,  appreciations,  and  loves 
of  an  educated  man. 

An  educated  man  feeds  on  the  true  and  the  solid 
wherever  he  finds  it.  And,  what  is  more,  he  finds  it 
everywhere. 
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The  prize  for  the  winner  of  the  annual  Artists’  Contest  has  been  award¬ 
ed  to  Thomas  von  Holzhausen  of  the  Freshman  Class,  for  his  drawing 
"Quoth  the  Raven,  Nevermore!”  Honorable  Mention  was  accorded  to 
James  Doyle,  Sophomore,  for  his  "Impression  of  G.  K.  Chesterton,”  and  to 
Lawrence  J.  Cetrone,  also  of  Sophomore,  for  his  "Medieval  Monk  Copying 
the  Bible  by  Hand.”  The  Editors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to 
all  who  contributed  to  the  contest,  especially  to  Edward  J.  Acton,  William 
Dunn,  Eugene  Bertolli  and  Edward  Naymie. 
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This  is  the  voinning  advertisement  in  Rogers  Peet's 
Advertising  Contest  in  the  Boston  College  ‘  ‘‘Stylus  ’  \ 

Submitted  by 

LEO  MURPHY 


You  can’t  discover  America! 
Nor  can  you  discover  radio!  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Marconi  did  good 
jobs. 

But  you  can  discover  a  lasting 
wearing  pleasure  in  clothes  that 
you  have  never  before  enjoyed! 

Just  step  in  to  our  store  and 
ask  to  see  Rogers  Peet’s  authen¬ 
tic  university  fashions. 

You’ll  also  discover  how  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  fine  quality  can  be. 


Rogers  Peet  Company 

Tremont  St.  at  Bromfield  St. 

BOSTON 


LOWRY 

BRIGHTON  LAUNDRY 

55  Union  St.  Brighton,  Mass. 

OPTICIAN 

The  Largest  Laundry  In  The  World 

Owned  And  Operated  By  Women 

Seven  Boylston  Street 

Telephone  STAdium  5520-1-2 

Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways. 

Eyeglass  adjustment  so  necessary 

to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  pre¬ 
scriptions  accurately  filled 

and  files  maintained  for 

quick  replacement. 

Compliments  of 

CHESTNUT  HILL 

GARAGE,  Inc. 

(Opposite  the  College) 

RIGelow  5414-5415 

